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CASANOVIANA. 
(Continued from & 8, xi, 464.) 

In 1784 we find the wanderer living in a palatial 
chaveau at Dox, in Bohemia, where he was destined 
to pass the remainder of his days in the capacity 
of librarian and boon companion to Count Joseph 
Waldstein. Although he was in receipt of a 
modest salary,* Casanova was treated in every 
respect as one of the guests, and there is no reason 
to suppose, faults of temperament apart, that he 
was not happy. In return for the luxuries of his 
golden cage he worked assiduously for his patron, 
and amused the company by telling stories ; by 
sallies of wit; and, latterly, by reading aloud 
portions of his ‘ Memoirs.’ During the first three 
years his time was pretty well taken up in cata- 
loguing and arranging the bocks in the library, 
and in writing a fantastic allegory entitled ‘ Icosa- 
meron,’ which he dedicated, in the first instance, 
to his host. After deprecating laudatory dedi- 
cations in general Casanova thus gaily proceeds :— 

** Monsieur le Comte,—I ought, of course, to praise 


you. 1 ought to eay that you possess all the virturs. | 


But you would laugh in my face, for you know very well 
that you are not a model of chastity, nor of bumility, 
nor of patience, It is not your vocation to distribute 
your wealth among the poor, nor have you a deep craving 


to die for your couniry or in the cause of religion. 
Although a sense of honour permeates your soul, it 
| would be difficult to say that your sentiments are invari- 
| ably honourable in the strictest acceptation of that term, 
Nor would it be porsible to persuade the world that your 
genius is capable of rising to the highest flights of fancy, 
| or that authors the most abstruse occupy your leisure 
hours, Qn the other hand, I could, with considerable 
effect, expatiate upon your experience of and affection 
for that noble animal the horse,” 
| ‘Teosameron’ is an original composition, and 
not a translation from the English, as expressly 
stated in its titie. It is a mixture of theology 
and philosophy, expounded in dialogue by persons 
of Casanova’s acquaintance under assumed names. 
| 1t may possibly have been a satire, but, if so, its 
point is gone. The scene is laid in an imaginary 
world, and the entire work seems to be dull and 
laboured. After the fashion of those days, it was 
published by subscription ; and the eight opening 
pages of the first volume contain 166 names of 
persons who, between them, purchased 341 copies. 
That list may be regarded as a cxtalogue of Casa- 
nova’s fashionable acquaintances. Prince Christian 
Auguste de Waldeck subscribed for 80; Casanova’s 
| brother Frangois for 22; while Count Joseph 
Waldstein, with rare modesty, was content with 
a single copy! There were no English subscribers. 
|*Icosameron’ was published at Prague towards 
| the close of 1787, and printed at ‘‘ L’Imprimerie 
de I'Ecole Normale”: vol. i, 32 pp., dedication to 
Count Waldsteiv, 265 pp. and 6 pp. notes; vol. ii. 
40 pp., dedication to the Duke of Weimar, 306 pp. 
/and 6 pp. notes; vol. iii. 40 pp., dedication to the 
| Duke of Weimar, 377 pp. and 7 pp. notes; vol. iv. 
| 40 pp., dedication to the Duke of Weimar, 370 pp. 
and 6 pp. notes; vol. v. 40 pp., dedication to the 
Duke of Weimar, 380 pp. and 5 pp.- notes. 
| Some years ago a portrait of Casanova, engraved 
by L. Berka, of Prague, in 1788, was found on 
the front page of a copy of this work belonging to 
Cavaliere Frederico Stefani, of Venice. The only 
other original engraving extant hangs in the 
library at Dux, beside the table upon which 
Casanova wrote his ‘ Memoirs.’ 

Immediately upon the completion of the ‘ Icosa- 
meron ’ Casanova set to work upon bis ‘ Histoire 
de ma Fuite des Prisons de Venise."* On p. 6 
of the original work I find these words :— 

** Voila done cette histoire qui jusqu'a ce jour ne fut 
par moi comuniqué nist amicis idgue coactus, parvenue 
& la possibilité de devenir publique, Soit. Je suis 


| arrivé a un Age od il faut que je fasse a ma santé de 


bien plus grands sacrifices. Pour narrer il faut avoir 
la fuculié de bien prononcer ‘ la langue deliée ne evffit 
pas, il faut avoir des dents, car les consonnes aux quelle 
elles sont névessaires composent plus d’un tiers de 
alphabet, et j'ai eu le malheur de les perdre: l'homme 
peut sen passer pour écrire, mais elles lui sont indis- 
pensables veut parler, et pereuader,”’ 


There are several points of interest in connexion 


* 1,000 florins—eay, 1002. a year. 


* 1 vol., Leipzig, 1788. 
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with that work. Io the first place, it was printed 
for private circulation only, and is absolutely the 
first draft of the better-known account given in 
the ‘Memoirs.’ The first part enters into partt- 
culars preceding Casanova’s arrest which are not to 
be found elsewhere. In the following paragraphs 
the reader may compare Casanova’s literary style 
with the version published by the learned Laforgue, 


who transcribed the ‘ Memoirs’ from beginning to | 


end :— 
Casanova, 

“A la pointe du jour, 
26 Juillet, 1755, Meeser 
grande entra dane ma 
chambre. Me réveiller, le 
voir, et entendre eon inter- 
rogation fut l'affaire d'un 
moment, I] prononga mon 
nom +n me demandant 
se trompait; car c’etait la 
premiere fow quil me 
voyait: je lui ai répondu 
qu'il ne se trompait pas. 
Donnez moi, dit-il, tout ce 
que vous avez d écrit soit de 
vous, soit d'autres; habillez- 
vous d’abord, et venez avec 
moi, Je lui ai demandé de 
qui il tenait cette com- 
mission, et il me répondit 
qu'il obéi-eait aux ordres 
du tribunal,” 

“Messer grande alors 
me consigna au gardien 
des plombs, qui suivait de 
deux hommes me fit mo nter 
deux petits ecaliers.” 


“J'ai entendu sonner 
vignt une heure, et j'ai 
commencé m/‘inquiéter 
de ce que je ne voysis 
paraitre perronne, de ce 
qu'on ne venait pas voir 
je voulais anger, de ce 
qu'on ne me portait pas un 
lit, une chaise, et au moins 
du pain et de l'eau,” &c. 


“La cloche de minuit 
m'a éveillé. Affreux réveil 
lorequ'il fait regréter le 
rien, ou les illusions du 
someil. Je ne pouvais pas 
croire d’avoir passé trois 
heures eans avoir senti 
aucun mal. Sans bouger, 
couché comme j’étais sur 
mon cété gauche, j'ai al- 
longé le bras droit pour 
prendre mon mouchoir, que 
la réminiscence me rendait 
d’avoir placé ja. En 
allant A taiton avec ma 
main, Dieu ! quelle surprise 
lorsque jen trouve une autre 
froide comme glace, L’ef- 


Lafor 

“Le lendemain a la 
pointe du jour, voila le 
terrible messer-grande qui 
entre dans ma chambre. 
Me réveiller, le voir, et 
lentendre me demander si 
jétais Jacques Casanova 
ne fut que Vaffaire d'un 
moment. A mon; ‘ Oui, 
je suis Casanova,’ il m‘or- 
donne de me lever, de 
m'habiller, de lui remettre 
tout ce que jevais en 
écritures de moi oud autres, 
et de le suivre. ‘ De la part 
de qui me donnez-vous cet 
ordre |’ 
tribunal.’”’ 


Meseer-grande me re- 
mit alors au gardien des 
Piombe, qui ¢tait la tenant 


un énorme trousseau de 


clefa et qui, euivi de deux 
archers, me fit monter,”’ 
“Au eon de lhorloge, 
qui gonna vignt et une 
heurer, je commengai a 
me réveiler, et j ¢prouvai 
que'que inquiétude de ne 
voir paraitre personne pour 
m'apporter manger et 
les effets et meublea dont 
javais beroin pour me 
coucher. Il me semblait 
qu'au moing on aurait du 


m'apporter une chaise, du | 


pain et de l'eau, 

“La cloche de minuit 
m'éveilla, Que le réveil 
est affreux quand il fait 
regretier les illusione du 
néunt! Je ne pouvais 
point me figurer que j'eusse 
poseé trois heures sans 
é€prouver aucune douleur. 
Couché sur le c6:é gauche, 
sans we bhouger, j allonge 
le bras doit pour prendre 
mon mouchoir, que je me 
rappelais ‘avoir mis de ce 
cdté-la. Je tatonne: Dieu! 
quelle surprive, quand ma 
main en s:sisit une autre 
froide comme glace! L’ef- 
froi m’éléctrisa de la téte 


‘De la part du! 


froi m'a électrifé depuis la aux pieda, et mes cheveux 
| téte jusqu’aux pieds,et mes se dreseérent sur ma téte,” 
cheveux se bérissérent.” 
| Io the ‘ Memoirs’ the well-known term “ piaz- 
zetta” is transformed into ‘‘la petite place,” an 
expression which Casanova would not have used. 
In the ‘ Fuite’ we are told that on Casanova’s 
| return to Venice, Pére Balbi, in rags, came to see 
him ; and that, out of pity for his miserable con- 
| dition, Casanova gave him money. We are further 
told that Balbi died in 1785. The ‘ Memoirs’ do 
not, of course, mention the fact of a meeting, but 
tell us that Balbi died in 1783, which is a blunder. 
Laforgue is also responsible for the statement that 
Pope Rezzonico was styled Pius V., an error that 
Casanova would not have made, for he well knew 
that Rezzonico was Clement XIII, Pius V. having 
assumed the Pontificate in 1566, and died in 1572, 

The privately printed ‘ Histoire de ma Fuite, 
&e., contains two spirited engravings, which are of 
especial interest from the fact that they were drawn 
under the eye of Casanova himself. In the first 
we have a picture of the author, a young man, as 
he appeared shortly after his arrest, standing in 
an antechamber of the ducal palace, in presence 
of the dreaded Secretary of the Tribunal, who is 
portrayed in the act of ordering the gaoler to lock 
up his prisoner. In the second we find Casanova 
on the leads, in the act of escaping from the prisons 
of the Piombi. In a later edition, published at 
Halle in 1799 by Jean-Jaques Gebauer, these 
illustrations do not appear. In my opinion this 
edition was not authorized by Casanova, whose text 
has been cut vp into chapters, and whose French 
has been revised. The introduction comprises six 
pages, written in the German language, dated from 
Kisenach in January, 1797, and signed “der 
Herausgeber.” Another edition was published at 
Hille in 1823, the title in each case being slightly 
different. In 1884 Casanova’s original * Histoire 
de ma Fuaite des Prisons de la République de 
Venise’ was reprinted in facsimile at Bordeaux,* 
and our gratitude is due to the editor for baving 
preserved Casanova’s trenchant style from the 
scalpel of the purist. 

In 1790 Casanova published at Dresden his 
‘Solution du Probleme Dialique,’ 63 pp. 4to. I 
found a copy in the Royal Library at Dresden. 
It appears to have been finished at Dux on 
30 May in that year. The following extracts 
may be taken as specimens of its drift and style : 

** Forme et beauté sont en latin savament synonimes. 
La beauté n’est autre chose que la forme par éxcéllence. 
et iln y « point de philosophe au monde qui soit en état de 
faire Pénumerstion des parties qui composent Ia beauté 
en général, ni celle quil appergoit sur un objet qui 
Venchante sans qu'il puisse dire en qaoi ea regularité 
peut consister; ne pouvant pas méme la revoquer en 
doute, puirqu’eile parle 4 son ame, C'est ainsi qu'un 
sage sculpteur, appellé A rendre gigantesque la statue 


* Veuve Moquet, 45, Rue Porte-Dijeaux, 
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de la belle Venus de Médicis par une exacte et fidelle 
puplication, se refuserait a cette opération, alleguant 
dour raison que la régularité de lexcellente beauté ne 
peut tre connue que de Dieu, au quel la nature soumise 
rend |’ hommuge le plus pur, tandis que l'homme en con- 
templant la beauté se lnisse eéduire et se livre, sans 
savoir pourquoi, au plaisir qu'il ressent, et qu’elle lui 
in-pire. 

“La beauté done, qu’aucun philosophe n'a jamais 
ei detinir, n'est qu'une forme, donc la raison, fille de 
Yame, ne connaitra les lois que lorequ’elle sa trouvera a 
la vision intuitive de son eternel auteur, son seul 
principe. La science de lame ne peut consister qu’en | 
connaissances d’objeta que le philosophe doit reconnaitre 
pour superieurs a la raison humaine enveloppée de 
matiére, Cette grande science, qui n’a aucun rapport a 
Ia géometrie, s'appelle Pneumatologie. L' homme doit 
s humilier en réfléchissant au peu qu'il possede. II sent, 
il connait, il sait que I’bistoire de la cause des causes doit 
étre immense et infinie, et qu'il n'est en état d’en parler 
qu’en mediant des idées rampantes.”’ 

Apropos of Newton, he writes :— 

“ Newton, zelé chretien, et craignant la c.lomnie, eut | 
peur de passer pour athée sil n’eut pas parlé de Dieu 
et s'il ne l’eut pas placé quelque part. Ainsi, la matiére 
étant impénétrable, ce grand homme crut de ne pas faire | 
rire la posterité en logeant |’Etre supreme dans la vide, 
car sans contredit le vide est partout, On peut dire que 
Newton a matérialisé l'esprit, et que Leibnitz, pour le 
venger, a epiritualieé la matiére.” 

Casanova'’s French, though peculiar, is copied 
exactly from the book in question. 

It was in that year, 1790, that Casanova, after 
considerable hesitation and many qualms of con- 
science, began his ‘ Memoirs.” In 1792 Casanova 
made the acquaintance of the Prince de Ligne, in 
those days celebrated as a military commander 
and as a man of wit. The prince, who took a 
great fancy to Casanova, thus describes his appear- 
ance and character* :— 

** Casanova lords it in a grey figured silk coat, a yellow 
waistcoat, and crimson knee-breeches of silken material. 
His coat and plumed hat are trimmed with rich Spani-h 
silver lace. In fact, he is attired as depicted in the en- 
graving which accompanies his ‘ Histoire de ma Fuite,’ 

2.” 

In another part of his writings the prince sayst: 

“Casanova would be a decidedly handsome man if he 
were not ugly, He is tall and of powerful build, His 
complexion is very dark. His bright, restless eyes are 
full of genius, but, as their expression changes with 
every wave of hatred or sutpicion, they give a ferocious 
character to his face. It is far easier to make Casanova 
angry than to make him merry; he seldom laughs, but 
has the power to excite laughter in others, for he has a 
way of saying things which is irresistibly comical. It is 
only thove things which he pretends to know of which 
he is ignorant—namely, ru'es of the dance, the French 
language, good taste, manners, and savorr-vivre. It is 
only his comedies that are not comic, and it is only in 
his philosophical works that there is no philosophy. In 
all else there is plenty of it, and in his writings there is 
dash, originality, piquancy, and depth. He ie a perfect 
well of science; but he quotes Horace so often that one 
gets quite weary of it. His wit savours of Attic salt, 


* *Mélanges,’ vol. iv. p. 15. 
Aventurogr,’ 
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He is tender-hearted and grateful, but when offended 
he becomes vindictive, peevish, and detestable. It is 
my belief that if you were to give him a fortune you 
would not atone for any offence which you may un- 
wittingly have caused him, His literary style resembles 
that of old-fashioned prefaces. It is ponderous, diffuse, 
and tedious. But when he has a story to tell—one of 
his adventures, for instance—he gives it euch a turn of 
originality, such naiveté and dramatic force, that he sur- 
passes, and without knowing it, ‘Gil Blas’ and the 
*Diavle Boiteux.’ He believes in nothing except in 
that which is the least credible, for he is marvellously 
superstitious, Fortunately he is honourable and 
sessed of delicacy, or he would long since have come to 
erief, for with that phrase of hie, ‘I have vowed it to 
God,’ or ‘God wills it,’ there is nothing under heaven 
of which he would not be capable. He is a voracious 
eater, and never passea a dish without tasting it. He 
begins dinner gaily and ends it sadly, evidently annoyed 
at not being able to begin all over again. 

‘If, sometimes, he has profited by his intellectual 


| superiority over other men, and has made money out of 


them, he invariably spent it on those who were depend- 
ent upon him, At the period of his youthful indis- 
cretions, and in the course of his adventures—often 
equivocal—he has always shown honour, delicacy, and 
courage, He is proud because he is nothing and has 
nothing. Ifhe had been born a noble, or had inherited 
wealth, he would have acted differently, for it would 
have been easier to live. One must not contradict him ; 
and, above all, one must not laugh at him; but one 
must read him and listen to him, for his pride is 
always up in arms, Never tell Casanova that you are 
acquainted with the story which he is about to tell you ; 
pretend that you hear it for the first time. And never 
fail to bow when you meet him—a mere trifle may make 
him your enemy for life. 

“ His prodigious imagination ; the Italian vivacity in 
his nature; his travels; all the parte he has played in 
the world; his consistency in the absence of all moral 
and physical advantages, make him an interesting study; 
a man well wort knowing, who deserves the respect 
and the friendship of the very few who are fortunate 
enough to find favour in his eyes.” 

This sketch, from the pen of a contemporary who 
knew Casanova well, seems to be of sufficient 
interest to warrant its introduction here. In my 
next the subject will be brought to a conclusion, 

Ricuarp EpecumBe. 

Hotel Victoria, Montreux. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


In the October number of the English Historical 
Review, just published, there is a letter describing 
the death of General Wolfe, written by James 
Henderson and dated Quebec, 7 Oct., 1759. He 
was a volunteer attached to the Grenadier Com- 
pany of the 22nd Regiment. This company and 
the Grenadier Companies of the 40th and 45th Regi- 
ments had been formed into a separate corps, called 
the Louisbourg Grenadiers, commanded by Col. 
Alexander Murray, not to be confounded with Col. 
James Murray of the 15th Foot, who commanded 
a brigade at Quebec and was the “ honest Scot” 
who declined to be depicted by West in his 
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fancifal picture of the death of Wolfe, sayinsy 

*No, no! I was not by: I was leading the left.” 

I quote the following passage from Henderson's 
letter as given in the English Historical Review: 

“When the Genr' Receved the Shot I Caut Hold of 
him And Carried him of the Feild, be Walked About 
one Hundred yards And then Beged I Would Let Sit 
Down, Which I Did, Then I Opened his Breast, And 
found his Shirt full of Blood At Which he Smiled And 
When he Seen the Distress | Was In, My Dear, Said 
he, Dont Grive for me, I Shall Be Happy In a Few 
Minutes, take Care of your Self As I see your Wounded, 
But Tell me, O tell me How Goes the Battle their, Just 
then Came some Officers Who told him that the Freinch 
had civen Ground & Our trooups was pursuing them 
to the Walls of the town, he Waa then Lying in my Arms 
Just Expirin That Great Man Whos Sole Ambition Was 
his Country Glory Raised himeelf up on this News And 
Smiled in my Face. Now, Said be, I Die Contented, 
from that lustant the smile never Left his face till he 
Deided.” 

Now, here are extracts from a letter written by 
Lieut. Henry Browne, of the 22nd Regiment, and 
also of the Louisbourg Grenadiers, dated 17 Nov., 
1759 :— 

**T gave you as distinct an account as I could of our 
action of the 13% Sept", and of the taking of the town 
of Quebec, I must add a little to it by informing you 
that 1 was the person who carry'd Gen' Wolf off the 
field, and that he was wounded as he stood within a 
foot of me...... The Gen' did our compy the honour to 
head us in person......The poor Gen! after I had his 
wounds dressed died in my arme, Before he died he 
thanked me for my care of him, and asked me whether 
we had totally defeated the enemy. Upon my assuring 
him we had killed numbers, taken a number of officers 
and men prisoners, he thanked God and begged | would 
then let him die in peace. He expired in & minute 
afterwards, without the least struggle or groan.’ 

It will be observed that in these two letters each 
writer made exclusive claim to be the individual 
who carried Wolfe off the field and in whose arms 
the general died; but Capt. Knox, in his well- 
known ‘ Journal of Campaigns,’ published in 1769, 
says :— 

* Various accounts have been circulated of General 
Wolfe's manner of dying, bis last worde, and the officers 
into whose hands he fell; and many, from a vanity of 
talking, claimed the honour of being his supporters after 
he was wounded. But the circumstances were ascer- 
tained to me by Lieutenant Brown, of the Grenadiers of 
Louisbourg and the 22nd Regiment, who, with Mr. 
Hender-on (a volunteer in the same company), and a 
private man, were the three persons who carried his 
Excellency to the rear, which an artillery officer seeing 


immediately flew to his assistance ; and these were all 


that attended him in his dying moments.” 


Wright quotes this passage in his ‘ Life of 
Wolfe,’ and adds that “ Captain Knox’s text may 
W. 8S. 


be accepted without hesitation.” 


ROBERT JOHNSTONE OF WAMPHRAY, ONE 
OF THE BORDER FAMILIES, 
(See 8 8. xi. 508; xii. 296.) 
This Border family name brings to one’s mind 
stirring and strange times, carrying us back to the 


days of William, called the Conqueror, to whose 
followers lands in the north of England (as else- 
where) were transferred, some of whom settled in 
Dumfriesshire, intermarrying with half a dozen 
or 80 native families of power and importance. 
The valley of the Annan prior to the Union was 
the happy hunting-ground of lawless bands, and it 
is not strange, therefore, that at least half a 
dozen fortified towers dotted the face of what was 
known as the Border land. Among those who 
depended on a fortress as a place of refuge, and 
from which to make frequent attacks on their 
neighbours, were the Johustones. The origin of 
the name is attributed to one of Williams’s fol- 
lowers, Le Seigneur de Janville, or Jeanville, 
whose descendants gradually Anglicized their names 
to Johnestoune. The last charter in the original 
French in which the name appears is a deed relat- 
ing to the Carlile family, and is signed by Willielme 
de Jhoneville, about 1191 or 1215 (these early 
charters seldom have dates attached). It is per- 
fectly clear that Hugo de Johnestoune owned lands 
in East Lothian in the time of Alexander II. It 
is interesting to note that when Edward I. subdued 
a part of Scotland it is on record Thomas le 
Johnestoune, Gilbert de Johnstoune, and Walter 
Johnestoune took the oath of submission, as well 
as their chief, John de Jobnestoune, who was also 
a brother of the preceding Johnestounes. The 
son of Gilbert defeated the English in 1370, and 
was the ‘‘ Jhonystown” in the lines of Wyntoun’s 
ballad. Sir John, son of the chief named, fought 
at Otterbourne, while his son Adam fought with 
conspicuous bravery against the English near 
Graitney (1448). This battle was called that of 
** Lochmaben Stone.” Adam’s son married Max- 
well’s daughter. The family of Johnstones became 
so numerous about this period that very frequent 
litigation was the result as the Acts of the Lords 
in Council show. One of these interesting records 
is as follows: ‘The Lords Auditors decree that 
John of Johnstone of Tunnergath, and his son 
Matthew Johnstone, and John Ay’ll [Argyle] shall 
restore and deliver again to Robert Charteris of 
Amysfield twenty-one oxen and kine each worth 
two marke, four horses and mares each worth forty 
shillings, twenty-one sheep worth four shillings 
each, taken by the said persons out of the lands of 
Toglistoun of Drumgrey, as was clearly proved 
before the Lords, 21 February, 1483.” It is 
worth mentioning that the Grahames, including 
the Duke of Montrose, the Grahames of Mossknow, 
and other Dumfriesshire families, are descended, so 
it is said, from King Grime. During the depreda- 


tions so common before the Union, the Laird of 
Johnstone was appointed to keep order ; ultimately, 
in 1603, James VI. sent a considerable number 
into exile to Ireland ; among those exiled was 
Herbert Johnstone, whose descendants, I believe, 


still survive in Ireland, In or about 1548, Gilbert 
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Johnstone married a daughter of John Carruthers 
and Blanche Murray, of Cockpool. In 1561 it 
appears that James Johnstone’s widow, Margaret 
M‘Clellan of Wampbray, was alive. This is found 
from an agreement between Robert Johnstone and 
the said widow. It appears from this document 
that Sir James Carruthers was parson of Wam- 
pray ; of course, parson at this period did not 
mean one that had taken holy orders. The ford 
at the mouth of the Esk, where it joins the Sol- 
way, was the usual passage by which the English 
entered Scotland and the Scotch England. A tract 
between the Esk and Sark, when Edward III. was 
pushed out of Dumfriesshire, fell into the hands 
of roving thieves, outlaws, &c. This ground 
became the Debateable Land. The Irvings were 
a well-known and numerous tribe at this period. 
Christopher Irving, of Bonshaw, married a daughter 
of Johnstone's, or a niece of Johnstone, of Newbie. 
The Irvines, to the number of two hundred and 
ninety, with retainers, surrendered to the English 
in 1547. The Douglas rebellion, in 1484, was not 
crushed before a third began. Dumfriesshire was, 
of course, again the chief battle-field. At the battle 
of Sauchieburn James III, fled wounded, taking 
refuge in a cottage, where he was murdered. 
Maxwell was afterwards appointed as ruler of 
Dumfriesshire. Adam, Laird of Johnstone, was 
cousin-german to Maxwell, In 1509, Adam being 
dead, his lands of Johnstone, Dunskellie, Wam- 
phray, &c., were restored to his eldest son James, 
these having been sequestered for fines of Justice 
Courts. About 1513 Robert, fifth Lord Maxwell, 
was Warden of the West Borders ; his sister was 
married to the then Laird Jobnstone’s eldest son. 
As an illustration of how the English treated the 
Border families when they had an opportunity, 
Lord Dacre, in 1514, was in Dumfriesshire with 
an army. From that county he wrote to the Privy 
Council as follows: That he had destroyed ‘‘ four 
hundred ploughed lands, the town of Annan and 
thirty-three other townsbips ; so that no man was 
dwelling in any of them at this day, save only in 
the towns of Annan, Steppel, and Wauchop,” and 
that ‘‘ he means to continue bis forays from time 
to time to the utmost annoyance of the Scots.” 
Atrrep Cuas, Jonas. 
Poundfald, Penclawdd, R.S.O. 
(To be continued.) 


Vanisnine Lonpon. (See 8 xii. 286.)— 
Under this heading a correspondent quotes an ex- 
tract from a provincial paper stating that an old 
building in Wellclose Square, which was at the 
same time a prison and a conrt-house, and was 
known as ‘‘ The Liberty of Her Majesty's Tower 
of London and Precinct thereof,” has been 
‘marked out by the authorities for effacement.” 
It is rather puzzling to find that a prison, which 
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could ever be known as a “ liberty,” a term which 
is generally supposed to denote a territorial area 
in the enjoyment of certain franchises, The Liberty 
of the Tower was such an area; but it was not con- 
fined to a building in Wellclose Square. I should 
be very glad to learn something more about the 
criminal jurisdiction possessed by the court of this 
Liberty, which, according to the paragraph in ques- 
tion, was not finally abolished till thirty years ago. 
Wheatley (‘ London, Past and Present,’ iii. 458) 
says that the Sessions House for the Liberty of the 
Tower is at No. 33, Wellclose Square, and this I 
presume is the house that is doomed to destruc- 
tion. But neither that authority nor any other 
immediately at hand says that the house was a 
receptacle for malefactors. It is not included in 
the list of prisons given in Hatton's ‘New View 
of London,’ and the only reference I can find to 
the Tower jurisdiction in that work is at vol. ii. 
p. 716, where it is stated that 

‘*the Court kept within the Tower of London...... con- 
sists of a Steward, Deputy Steward, and the Gentleman 
Porter is in the Nature of the Sheriff of a County, having 
the like Power within the Liberty of the Tower, for 
which Compass the Court is held by Prescription every 
Monday for determining matters whether Actions of 
Debt, Trespacs, &c., for any Sum.” 


Maitland (‘ History of London,’ ed. 1739, 
p. 580) gives similar information, merely stating 
that the Steward, who was appointed by the Con- 
stable of the Tower, tried in his court on Tower 
Hill actions of debt (for any sum), damage, and 
trespass, The court therefore seems only to bave 
exercised civil jurisdiction over persons residing 
within the Liberty ; and although the Sessions 
House may, on occasion, bave been used as a place 
of detention for debtors, this is a different thing 
from being a criminal gaol ; and I therefore venture 
to hope that, before finally receiving the imprima- 
tur of ‘N. & Q.,’ the statement that the building 
was a ‘‘terror to malefactors,” and that Dick 
Turpin was, among others, confined in it, may 
receive some support from trustworthy sources. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Wituam Axoy, LL.B.—This name is not to 
be found in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
grapby.’ William Axon was the son of Thomas 
Axon, gentleman, of the parish of St. Faster’s 
(S. Vedastus), and was educated at Winchester 
School, whence he proceeded to New College, 
Oxford, where he was admitted 14 August, 1623. 
After two years of probation he became a Fellow 
of his college, and in 1630 had a grant of leave 
of absence for four years and to receive the sum 
of 101. in lieu of his commons. In September, 
1634, his place was vacated, but for what reason 
is not stated. In February of the same year a 
‘* testimonial,” signed by Meric Casaubon, speaks 
of his sober life and orthodox preaching in the 


is usually a place of confinement for malefactors, 
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Cathedral of Canterbury. This is preserved 
amongst the Burney MSS., and with it a life, 
still unprinted, of William of Wykeham. Oa 
this ‘‘ Historia Wicchamica, sine commentarius 
beatissime memories Guil. Wicchami Vitam,” 
Casaubon has written *‘ by Mr. Will. Axon of 
New College in Oxford.” This is apparently only 
a college exercise, but it has commended itself to 
Mr. Walcott, who, in his biography of Wykeham, 
says: ‘* Bat the most interesting life was written 
by William Axon...... It bas frequently been cited 
in the present volume.” The authorities are Dr. 
J. E. Sewell, in Manchester Guardian ‘* Local 
Notes and Queries,” 1874; Barney MSS. 362 
(in British Museum); Walcott,‘ William of Wyke- 
ham and his Colleges,’ London, 1852. 
Wituram E. A, Axoy, 


Moss Side, Manchester, 


“Betuine”: ‘*Rowine”: Wawtixe.”— 
These are words used in connexion with the 
fretting of a sickly infant. ‘‘ Belling” means 
crying or wailing ; “ rowing,” the noise made ; and 
“ wawling,” from the fact that the crying of an 
infant is in most cases remarkably like the mewing 
of a cat in distress. The words are in use in 
Derbyshire and Notts. Taos, Rarcuiirre. 

Worksop. 

[A stag ie said to “ bell."’)] 


Boapicea, —In chap. xi. of his ‘ Origins of 
English History’ (second edition, pp. 304-5, note) 
Mr. Elton says that the great battle in which 
Queen Boadicea (or, as he more correctly spells 
her name, Boudicea) was defeated by Paulinus 
Suetonius ‘‘is supposed to have taken place at 
Burrough Hill, near Daventry, where the nature 
of the ground agrees with the description given by 
Tacitus.” Bat it is very difficult to imagine how 
Suetonius could have been iu that locality (the 
modern Northamptonshire). He had recently 
marched to London, abandoned it, and was pro- 
bably moving towards Camulodunum (the modern 
Colchester), Mr. Elton refers in the same note 
to the Rev. H. M. Scarth, giving the impression 
that the latter had taken the same view. Mr. 
Scarth, however (‘ Roman Britain,’ p. 41) assigns 
Burrough Hill as the site of an earlier battle, in- 
stigated, but not fought, by the Iceni. Of Boa- 
dicea’s defeat he says (p. 50), “‘ It must have been 
somewhere on the line of road between London 
and Colchester ; a double-trenched Roman camp 
near Messing, succeeded in after-times by the 
station of Canondum, has been fixed upon, but 
this is uncertain.” It is well known that one of 
the traditional sites is Ambresbury Bank, about 
one and a half miles to the south of Epping. But 
a recent visit to that place convinced me that the 
situation did not agree with the description in 
Tacitus, 


Colchester, would seem to be a likely one. 

Daventry seems to me to be an impossible locality 

from its distance. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Manoin, THE (See 8" §. x. 
214.)—There is a short sketch of Mangin, with a 
portrait from a photograph, in M. Charles Yriarte’s 
*Célébrités de la Rue,’ pp. 253-64, published in 
1864. It would appear from a remark by the 
author that at that time the term Mangin was 
synonymous with impostor, and if the name is net 
still used in the same sense it is because greater 
impostors have since appeared, whose exploits 
have effaced the memory of the vivacious street 
seller. M. Yriarte says :— 

“ Mangin est plus qu'un type, c'est un symbole, et je 
suis certain que la génération qui nous suivra désignera, 
comme la notre, sous ce nom devenu qualificatif, les 
fai-eurs, charlatans, impudents et autres eal:imbanques.” 

Mangin could scarcely be called a charlatan. We 
have the testimony of Albert Smith—who, if my 
memory serves me, gave an imitation of him in his 
* Ascent of Mont Blanc’—that bis pencils were good 
for the money (he sold them at 20 centimes a 
siogle pencil, or half a dozen with a medal and a 
portrait of himself for a franc); he merely adopted 
an unusual method of advertising his wares, and 
would probably at the present day be classed with 
the proprietors of patent medicines, soaps, inks, and 
mustards, whose advertisements greet one wherever 
we travel. 

Mangin was alive at the time M. Yriarte’s book 
appeared in 1864, but died some time before the 
second edition came out in April, 1868. 

Mangin was attended by an acolyte with the 
generic name of Vert-de-gris, who at the com- 
mencement of his career sounded a horn, but this 
instrament was replaced by a barrel-organ. Vert- 
de-gris is immortalized by Théodore de Banville, 
in the tenth Occidentale of his ‘Odes Funambu- 
lesques,’ in which a distracted maiden, describing 
her lost lover, explains :— 

Jl aimait de faire tapage 

Par les beaux jours pleins de rayone, 
Assis en vétement de page, 

Sur le sommet d'un équipage, 
Derriére un marchand de crayons. 


Car leurs coussins était deux trones 
Quand mon Arthur eonnait du cor 
Pres de Mangin en galons jaunes, 
Qui sent de plumets de deux aunes 
Frissoner sur son carque d'or! 
Joun Hess. 
Willesden Green. 


Honor Oax.—The subject of H nour Ouks was 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.,.’ 6" S. iii, 338, 438, in 


reference to the of Honour at Camberwell. 


That near Messing I have not seen ; The story mentioned in Manniay and Bray’s ‘ His- 


but the position, about ten miles south-west of | tory of Surrey’ concerning Queen Elizabeth Hon.- 
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ouring this oak on one occasion by dining beneath 
it, and hence the name, is interesting, as showing 
how easily our forefathers explained topographical 
difficulties. The present dispute concerning the 
public right of access to One Tree Hill recalls 
attention to the name Honor Oak and its origin. 
No reference was made by the contributors to 
‘N. & Q.’ in 6" S. iii. on this subject to the con- 
nexion of Honor Oak Hill in Camberwell with the 
Honour of Gloucester, in the time of the Clares. 
This tree marked the boundary between Camber- 
well in Surrey and Kent, sod Camberwell was 
for a long time part of the Honour of Gloucester. 
Gilbert de Clare, the fourth Earl of Gloucester of 
that name, and the last earl of his family, was 
killed at Bannockburn in 1314. 
T. W. Snore. 
105, Ritherdon Road, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tickets oF Garpens. — Being 
engaged in preparing an illustrated description of 
the metallic tickets of Vauxhall Gardens (including 
those preserved in the British Museum), I should 
be greatly indebted to any collectors who would 
kindly furnish some account of any rare varieties 
that they may possess. A few of these interesting 
pieces are reproduced in my ‘ London Pleasure 
Gardens of the Eighteenth Century,’ and there is 
a Jarzer selection in Wilkinson’s ‘ Londina Illus- 
trata’ and in Nichols’s ‘Lambeth.’ But there are 
undoubtedly other varieties, and some are important 
from their bearing dates, Is there any detailed 
evidence as to Hogarth’s connexion with these 
tickets? The perpetual admission ticket struck in 
gold for the use of Hogarth passed through many 
hands, According to Mr. B. Nightingale (Numis- 
matic Chronicle, xviii. p. 97) it was in 1856 in 
the possession of Mr. I’rederick Gye, of Springfield 
House, Wandsworth Road. Is its present where- 
abonts known ? Warwick Wrortna. 

Department of Coins, British Museum. 


** Hooves, ’—In the first number of Literature, 
23 October, is a poem by Mr. Kipling, called 
‘White Horses.’ In verse 3, line 6, he has the 
word “hooves” as a plural for “hoof.” Does any 
precedent for this formation exist? B. J. M. 

{On burnished hooves his war-horse trod,’ says 
Tennyson, This formation seems legitimate. } 


Baptismal almost certainly from Beth- 
lehem (sketch enclosed). In centre is figure of 
female saint with nimbus and palm branch. A 


cherubs, with I H S, and legend ‘“ Fiant qu 
petis.” Below ‘*Scalcedoi, M.” What is the 
meaning of this? Is there a saint and martyr in 
the Greek calendar named Calcedo, or anything 
similar ? Gitpert H, F. Vane. 
The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 
[We are unable to reproduce the sketch. ] 


Nursery Ruyme.—Oan any clue be given to 
the following rhyme, its origin, and date /— 
Violante in the pantry 
Gnawing at a mutton bone ; 
How she gnawed it, 
How ehe clawed it, 
When she found herself alone. 


H. Montaev. 


Tre ALTERNATIVE Pronovun.—Is it correct to 
attach a plural verb to either” and ‘‘ neither”? 
The query is prompted by the following passage ia 
an article entitled ‘Snobs on the Judicial Bench,’ 
which appears in the Saturday Review for 25 Sept., 
p. 337 :— 

“Amongst the Judges of the Superior Courts in 
Scotland Debrett only credits three with the possession 
of coats of arms. These are Lord Moncrieff, whose right, 
of course, is undoubted, the Lord Justice Clerk (Lord 
Kingsburgh) and Lord Young, neither of whom have the 
vestige of a right.” 

As the Saturday Review is sometimes severe on 
grammatical oddities, it may be assumed that its 
own syntax is satisfactory to itself. This gives 
point to the query in the present case. The posi- 
tion of “‘only” in the first of the two sentences 
quoted might have invited attention when a pre- 
vious discussion was in progress in these columns. 
Tuomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Lecenp or Don Juan.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where to find an account of the 
old Don Juan or Don Giovanni legend? Is it 
Spanish in origin ? 6. O. 

{It is Spanish in origin, the character of Don Juan 
being traceable to the great Tenorio family of Seville. 
Lope de Vega, in his‘ Money makes the Man,’ brings 
the character upon the stage. Gabriel Tellez, better 
known as Tirso de Molina, gave the character in his 
‘ Seville Deceiver’ (‘ El Burlador de Sevilla’) the shape 
it has since assumed. From a Neapolitan translation it 
was taken by the French, and appropriated by Moliére in 
‘Le Festin de Pierre.’ Consult Ticknor’s ‘Spanish 


Literature,’ vol. ii. pp. 516 et seq.] 


Sir Wittiam have recently 
become possessed of an old and interesting framed 
portrait of Sir William Dugdale, engraved, as is 
recorded, by Wen. Hollar. The inscription beneath 
the portrait rans “ Gulielmus Dugdale. Xtatis 50, 
A°, mpctv1.,” and is followed by an extract from 
Ovid —“ Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine 
cunctos,” &c. At the right hand of the historian 
lie several volumes, rolls, and inkstand ; whilst in 


short sword lies in front of her. Above are two | the upper angles are respectivelv a shield of arms 


| 
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and acrest, T should be glad to learn something 
of the history of thie engraving, and whether it 

designed or employed as an ilustra- 
tioa fur any work of the historian. 
H. Norris. 


Tamworth. 


Barnmitzvan.” — The following appeared a3 
an advertisement in the Standard and Diggers’ 
News of Johannesburg on 25 Sept., 1897 :— 

“Mr. and Mrs, —— request the pleasure of all their 
friends on the occasion of the barmitzvah of their son 
on Saturday and Sunday, the 25th and 26 Sept., at 
their residence —. This is the only invitation.” 


The word looks like Hebrew. What does it 
mean ? A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford, 

[The Barmitzvah smongst the Jews is this. When a 
son attains the age of thirteen he is confirmed, and hus 
to read a portion of Scripture in the synagogue, Kc. 
it ia customary for hie relatives and friends to present 
him with gifts, and there is a festive gathering. After 
the meal he says by heart in Hebrew the long grace 
after meat } 


AvuTHoR or Porm.—Who was the author of a 
poem entitled “ Universal Sympathy | or | The 
Martyred Statesman | A Poem | on | The Death | 
of | The Right Honourable | Spencer Perceval. | 
London. | Printed for the Author | by T. Bensley, 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street. | 1812"? It was pub- 
lished in a paper cover, with a list of the subscribers 
to the poem sewed up with it. 8. 0. C. 


GipRaLTaR anp THE or Spaiy.—Is it 
a fact that a British subject wishing to visit Spanish 
territory by crossing the frontier from Gibraltar 
has to apply to the Spanish authorities for a 
permit, and that when he obtains the document he 
finds that it contains a statement to the effect that 
the fortress of Gibraltar really belongs to the 
King of Spain? It would be interesting to have 
a copy of this ridiculous fiction in ‘ N. & Q.’ (with 
a translation), and it might serve to put our autho- 
rities on their mettle to compel the Spaniards to 
recognizes the fact that British pluck and blood 
won Gibraltar, and that we do not hold it by their 
good pleasure. Water Hamitton, 


Arms or Fiaxsy Appey anp Kineswoop 
Axpsey.—Can any of your readers inform me what 
were the armorial bearings of these two destroyed 
abbeys of Gloucestershire ? InQuirER. 


Tae or Henxs.—Who is the earliest 
writer or naturalist that has noted this instinct in 
fowls? Do wild jungle fowls also cackle after 
laying an egg? R. Heporr Wattace. 


Queen Anne as Empress.— There are two 
references in the correspondence of Governor Pitt 
(of “the Pitt Diamond” and grandfather of the 
Great Commoner) to an idea of making Queen 


Anne Empress of Great Britain upon which I 
should like some light. Writing on 16 September, 
1707, from Fort Sc. George to Sir Stephen Evance, 
Jvho Dolben, and Robert Pitt, in London, Governor 
Pitt said :— 

“ As to my grande affaire [the famous Diamond], I am 
firme as to the price I formerly fixed, unless it bee to 
a triffle in such a sum; and as | hear that our nation is 
gratefully inclined, soe as to present Her Royall Mujestye 
with the title of Empress, I am sure nothing can be soe 
great an ornament to soe glorious a title as the un- 
paralleled jewel of the world.”—‘Royal Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Thirteenth Report,’ Appendix, 
part iii. p, 32. 

Just four months later—21 January, 1707/8— 
writing to his son Robert, he returned to the 
subject in the very similar words :— 

“ My intent is chiefly on my grand concern, and as I 
hear it is intended by Parliament to make our Queen an 
Empress, a nobler present cannot accompany soe glorious 
a title.” —Jhid., p. 34. 

Is there any other authority for this idea ever 
having been seriously entertained ? 

Atrrep F, 


Lives Written 1n AN BY Wa. 
Worpsworts.—I have in my possession an 
album containing the following lines in the hand- 
writing of William Wordsworth :— 

O Nature, a’ thy shews and forms 
To feeling pensive hearts hae charms, 
Whether the Summer kindly warms 
With life and light, 
Or Winter howls in gusty storms 
The lang dark Night. 

Scripsit Wm, Wordsworth, Greeta Bank, Oct. 26, 1821. 
Can any one tell me if the verse is a quotation 
from another poet, or Wordsworth’s own composi- 
tion ? E. H. Keen. 


[The lines are from Burns's ‘To W. Simpson.’) 


Boston Pakpons,—John Foxe, in his ‘ Acts 
and Monuments,’ vol. v. p. 364, Seeley’s edition, 
1857, gives a compendium of the indulgences 
granted by Papal authority to the brethren and 
sisters of the guild of Our Blessed Lady of Boston. 
Another account, fuller than that given by Foxe, 
may be seen in Thomas Becon’s ‘ Reliques of 
Rome,’ ed. 1563, p. 187 a. Both of these seem 
to be abridged translations. Is the original text 
known to be in existence ; and, if so, where can it 
be seen ? K. P. D. E. 


Joun Moore, Arcusisuor or CANTERBURY, 
b. 1729, d. 1805, was the eon of one Thomas 
Moore. Can any one give me any information 
respecting the archbishop’s ancestry ? 

Racuet De Satis, 

Dawley Court, Uxbridge. 


Austrian Name.—In a report of a duel just 
fought between two Austrian officers, the Standard 
says one of the seconds was General Count Uexkuell. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
| | | 
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Does anybody know how the man got such an 

extraordinary name? It cannot be genuine, sug- 

gesting as it does nothing but four letters of the 

alphabet. His ancestors or himself must have 

assumed it. C. F. 8S. Warres, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


“Kips.”— Whence comes to us this vulgarism for 

“children”? Is it from the German ‘‘ Kinder”? 
E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor, 

[The derivation suggested seems improbable. *The 
Century Dictionary’ suggests a possible kinship with 
chit. We shall probably have to wait till the ‘ Historical 
English Dictionary’ reaches the word.] 


“ Wurr-Doc ” Day.— What is the origin of this 
appellation given to 18 October? Vide‘ Whitaker's 
Almanack,’ 1897. Evan Tuomas, 


__ (Consult, under “ Pairs,” Brand, ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ 
ii. 357, ed. 1870, where it is said that, a York priest 
having dropped the pax after consecration at the festival 
of St. Luke, it was snatched up and swallowed by a dog, 
and that leave was consequently given to whip on that 
day all the doge seen in the streets of York, whence the 
practice extended to other places ; but consult‘ N. & Q,’ 
1* §, ix, 64, the current volume, and General Indexes 
passim } 


Dr. pe portrait 
of my ancestor Dr. Théophile de Garenciéres 


(Huguenot refugee, translator of Nostradamus, | 
&c.) appears in the ‘Book of Days.’ Can any of 


your readers tell me where is, or even was, the 
original of that portrait; also where his works 


may be had; and where a full account of his | 


chequered life may be read? I know the armorial 
bearings of the De Garenciéres family, and their 
drifting north under the name (Anglicized) of 
Garensiers, and have other bits of information, 
but nothing systematic. Mr. Robert Chambers is 
long since dead ; Chambers's Journal is ignorant 
in the matter. HEADINGLEY. 


_ “Birp oF HUNDRED pres.” —Bishop Heber 
in ‘ An Evening Walk in Bengal’ writes :— 

With pendent train and rushing wings 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs ; 

And he, the bird of hundred dyes, 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 
Will any one kindly tell me what bird is referred 
to in the third and fourth lines ? J. A. J. 

(It is the Mucharunga, whatever that may be, We 

fail to find it in Newton's ‘ Dictionary of Birds,’] 


AvutTHors oF Quotations WanrTep.— 
The mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain, 
And the anguish of tie singer makes the sweetness of 
the strain. 
The silence that is in the starry eky, 
The sleep that is amongst the lonely bills. 
R 


[This is from Wordsworth, though we cannot supply 
the precise reference. 


Beylies, 


BOW CHURCH, CHEAPSIDE. 
(8 xii, 288.) 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xciii. part i. 
p. 303, there is a cut of the seal of Bow Church 
| very nearly resembling that in ‘Old and New 
| London,’ though the date given is 1580 instead of 
1650. 

Stow’s first account of the matter is as follows 
(edition of 1598, p. 203, wrongly paged as 199) :— 

“ At the vpper end of Hosiar lane towards west chepe, 
ia the fayre parish church of 8. Mary Bow, called de 
Arcubus, of the stone Arches or Bowes on the top of the 
steeple, or bell Tower thereof, which arching was aswell 
on the old steeple, as on the new for no other part of the 
church seemeth to haue beene arched at any time, yet 
hath the said church neuer beene knowne by any other 
name, then 8S, Mary Bow, or le Bow: neither is that 
church so called of the court there kept, but the sail 
Court taketh name of the place wherein it is kept, & is 
| called the court of the arches, but of what antiquitie or 

continuation I cannot declare.” 


In the second edition (1603), p. 255, he says :— 
‘At the vpper ende of Hosier Lane, towarde West 


Cheape, is the fayre Parish Church of Saint Marie Bow, 
| This Church in the reigne of William Conquerour, being 
the firet in this Cittie builded on Arches of stone, was 
therefore called newe Marie Church, of Saint Marie de 
Arcubus, or le Bow in West Cheaping: As Stratford 
Bridge, being the first, builded (by Matilde the Queene, 
wife to Henrie the firet) with Arches of stone, was called 
| Scratford le Bow, which names to the eaid Church and 
| Bridge remayneth till this day. The Court of the 
Arches is kept in this Church, and taketh name of the 
| place, not the place of the Court, but of what antiquitie 
or continuation that Court bath there continued I can- 
not learne.” 
| He goes on to say (in both editions) that in the 
year 1271 a great part of the steeple feli down, and 
| that the old steeple ‘‘ was by little and little re- 
edified and new builded vp, at the least so much 
as was fallen downe,” and that the work was 
finished in 1512. He proceeds :— 

“ The Arches or Bowes thereupon, with the lanthornes, 
fiue in number, to wit, one at each corner, and one on 
the top in the middle : vpon the arches were also after- 
ward finished of stone, brought from Cane in Normandy, 
deliuered at the Customers Key for iiijs. vjd. the tunne, 
William Copland Taylor, the kings Merchant, and 
Andrew Fuller Mercer, being churchwardens, 1515 and 
1516...... It seemeth that the lanthornes on the top of 
this steeple, were meant to haue beene glased, and lights 
in them to haue beene placed nightly in the winter, 
whereby trauailers to the Cittie might haue the better 
sight thereof, and not to mi+se of their wayes.” 

It is obvious that the colon after “ middle,” though 
repeated in the second edition, should be omitted 
to make the sense clear. : 

Stow’s description, therefore, corresponds with 
the seal depicted in ‘Old and New London,’ ex- 
cept that the arches shown in the seal do not, as 
Mr. Rorron says, appear to be of stone. Most of 


the early maps and views of London show a steeple 
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of the same general character, though, owing to 
the smallness of the scale and the careless drawing, 
it is difficult to identify the details. In a modern 
copy of Visscher’s ‘ View of London,’ 1616, the 
place of the arches is taken by a solid dome, the 
corner lanterns are pinnacles, and the centre lantern 
a small spire or fléche. 

The statement in Stow’s first edition that the 
arching was on the old steeple as well as on the 
new is probably without foundation, and invented 
merely to account for the name of the church ; 
indeed, it is difficult to see how a Norman tower 
could have had arches in any way corresponding 
to Stow’s description or to any of the representa- 
tions of the steeple in the maps and views, 

Stow makes another curious mistake as to this 
church. In the second edition, against the words 
“therefore called newe Marie Church, of Saint 
Marie de Arcubus, or Je Bow in West Cheaping,’ 
is the marginal note, “ New Mary Church or 8. 
Mary Bow in west Cheping. Li. Colchester.” This 
almost certainly refers to a passage in the charter 
of foundation of the abbey of 8. John’s, Colchester, 
by Eudo (temp. William II. and Henry I.), in 
which is included, among the endowments, “ Eccle- 
siam S. Maris de Westcheping, London, que 
vocatur Niewecherche,” and “ecclesiam S. Stephani 
super Walebroch et domum meam petrinam juxta 
Niewchurch ” (vide Dogdale’s ‘ Monasticon Angli- 
canum,’ vol. iv. p. 607, edition 1823). In the 
*‘Computatio Ministrorum Dom. Regis,’ temp. 
Henry VIII. (also given by Dugdale), there is 
given, among the possessions of the abbey, ‘“ Porc’ 
exeun’ de rectoria de Wolchurche.” Newcourt, in 
his ‘ Repertorium,’ also treats the abbey of Col- 
chester as patron of S. Mary Woolchurch. 

It is clear that ‘‘ the church of S. Mary of West- 
cheping which is called Niewcherche ” is “S. Mary 
Woolchurch,” which was probably called New 
Church to distinguish it from the older church of 
S. Mary le Bow, and that Stow has been misled 
by the fact that the site of S. Mary Woolchurch 
was not in his day called West Cheap, but the 
Poultry. 

I do not know whether there is any earlier 
reference to the name ‘‘ Saint Mary le Bow” tha 1 
the will of Robert de Mounpeillers, a.p. 1278-9, 
quoted in the ‘Calendar of Wills proved in th» 
Court of Husting’; but in the ‘ Liber de Anti- 
quis Legibus’ (Camden Society) one of the sheriffs 
for the year 1244 is “ Radulphus de Arcubus, 
Speciarius,” translated by Riley ‘‘ Ralph de Bow, 
Spicer.” He is called “ Rauf Spicer” in Arnold s 
‘Chronicle.’ It is to be remembered that the 
Spicers lived close by Bow Church. 

H. A. Harsey. 


Doubtless the crypt arches gave its name, as 
well as the “ Court of Arches.” But as for “arched 
ribs of stone converging together to support stone 
lanterns,” this was not “‘left to Sir Christopher 
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Wren to design,” as there were towers so finished 
at Newcastle and Edinburgh. His St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-East improves on them; but he did not 
make the best use of the idea at St. Paul’s, where 
he could have supported the lantern by eight 
such ribs quite as well as by the clumsy cone 
of brickwork. Lord Grimthorpe doubts if the 
construction could have been improved. It greatly 
needs light, and some day plumbers will doubtless 
burn down the external dome, which we may hope 
will be replaced by one of hollow bricks; buta 
chance of more daylight is excluded by the cone. 
E. L, Gaunerr. 


The same question as that which appears at the 
above reference was thought of by the Rev. Johu 
Entick when he compiled his ‘ History and Survey 
of London, Westminster, Southwark,’ Kc. , in 1776, 
in 4 vols. In vol. i. p. 84, there is this notice :— 

**In the reign of William the Conqueror was built 
the parish church of St. Mary le Bow, taking the addi- 
tion of bow from its being the firet church in this city 
built on arches of stone.” 

In vol. iv. p. 02, there is :— 

‘At the north-west angle of Bow-lane standa the 
parish church of St. Mary-le-bow, so called from the 
manner of its being built on arches of stone, [t was built 
in the reign of King William the Conqueror,” and at first 
named New Mary Church ; afterwards they gave it the 
addition of de arcubus, or le bow.” 

Some have imagined that it was called Bow church 
from the top of the steeple raised upon stone pillars, built 
archwise, «8 80 many bent bows. But they do not con- 
sider that this church had no arches upon the top of it 
till it was new built in the year 1512, [in which year] the 
steeple was for the first time finished, with arches and 
bows thereupon, and five lanthorns, one at each corner, 
and one at the top in the middle, upon the arches, made 
of stone imported from Caen in Normandy.”’ 

This tower was burnt in 1666. The present 
tower was built in 1818. 

Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A. 


‘Tue Historicat Dictionary oF THE ENGLisH 
Lanevace’ (8 §, xii. 321)—We must all feel 
that our Editor’s reminder is necessary and timely. 
Let me make one further suggestion. In districts 
where no copy of the ‘ Dictionary’ is accessible to 
the public, why should not private possessors let it 
be known that it may be consulted at their houses 
under proper conditions ? 

Moreover, provincial newspapers might render 
more assistance if they were more public-spirited. 
I wrote a notice of one volume of the ‘ Dictionary’ 
for the daily paper of a Yorkshire city, but my 
MS. was returned to me because ‘‘the book had 
not been sent to them for review”! W. C. B. 


Lorp Cuancetior Bacon (8 §. xii. 329).— 
Part of Bacon’s sentence was that he should never 
again come within the verge of the court. In order 
to settle his affairs he was obliged to obtain the 
king’s licence to repair to “ our City of London” and 
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“to abide there for the space of one month or six 
weeks,” At the same time he obtained a warrant 
under the king’s signature enabling him ‘to be 
and remain at Sir John Vaughan’s house at Parson’s 
Green, the said clause of confinement notwithstand- 
ing. 

This Sir John Vaughan seems to have been the 
Comptroller of the Prince’s Household. Though 
entitled ‘Sir John” in the warrant of 13 Sep- 
tember, 1621, he appears to have been created 
Lord Vaughan of Mullingar, co. Westmeath, in the 
peerage of Ireland, on 29 July, 1621. He was 
subsequently advanced to the earldom of Carbery. 

+ F. R. B. 


Fraternity or (8 §, xii. 289, 
338).—It may save some trouble to your readers 
to state that the work called in the last of these 
two references the Genealogist is apparently 
the Herald and Genealogist, in vol. iv. of which 
(1866-67), at pp. 466-467, are some remarks on 
this fraternity, as also are others on p. 574, though 
not (as above stated) on p. 577, which possibly is 
a printer’s error for 574. Vol. iv. in either of the 
two series of the Genealogist does not contain 
as many as 400 pages, G. E. C. 


Worps or Sona Wantep (8" S, xii. 347).— 
The words H. R. P. C. quotes are part of the chorus 
of an old sung called ‘ The Soldiers’ Cheer.’ I recol- 
lect it as one of the collection of songs which used to 
be sung after football matches at Winchester. It 
is to be found in print in the ‘ Winchester College 
Song-book,’ 1878, p. 7, published by Wells, Win- 
chester. The verses and chorus are there given as 
follows :— 

Sing the soldiers’ cheer, the danger 's past, 
The tyrant Tippoo’s slain at lust, 
Chorus. Let us not forget our throats to wet 
With a bottle of the best champagne ; 
Trumpets sound, toasts go round, 
Lights abound in the Eastern ground ; 
Cymbals clang with a merry, merry bang, 
To the joys of the next campaign. 
So here we stand, a courageous band, 
Upon the shores of Hindoostand. 
Chorus. 
Lot victory be the soldier’s share 
Who draws his sword in defence of the fair, 
Chorus, 
I remember tbat at the singing in old days, when 
we had no printed words, the first line of the 
last verse was always sung ‘‘ Let victory be the 
soldier's cheer,” and not ‘‘share.” CC. W. H. 


One who remembers the song “ Let the trumpet 
sound ” being sung by old Anglo-Indians, but who 
cannot supply the whole, says the second line 
began “ And the lights abound,” not “ aboard.” 

D. 


Beayreast: Beano (8 8. xii, 64, 174, 312). 
—Mby I suggest, as a somewhat simpler conjecture 


than that of Pror. Sxeat, that bean in beanfeast 
is merely a modern misspelling of the cant word 
bene, good, and that a bene feast is one whereat 
“bene cofes” and ‘bene morts” fare ‘‘ benely” 
on *‘ bene bowse” and ‘‘ bene pecke”? Bene is, 
indeed, one of the most familiar of cant words. 
It occurs in the earliest specimen of English cant, 
Robert Copland’s ‘ Hye way to the Spyttel House’ 
(1535), in Harman’s ‘ Caveat’ (1566), in Dekker 
(1609), Grose (1785), and Lytton (‘ Pelham,’ 
cap. Ixxxiii., with the panning motto ‘* Et cantare 
pares, et respondere parati”). It would be strange 
if a word of such vitality had not perpetuated 
itself in some semi-slang phrase. One has but to 
glance at Harman’s list to note how many of bis 
words have passed into the vulgar tongue. 
Jonn Sampson. 

For ancient superstitions connected with the 
not eating or the eatirg of beans, see Dr. F. B. 
Jevons’s edition of Plutarch’s ‘ Romane Ques- 
tions,’ translated a.p. 1603 by Philemon Holland, 
London, 1892, introduction, pp. Ixxxvj-xciv. The 
following is from a Lyons missal quoted in Martene, 
‘De Ant. Eccl. Disciplina,’ cap. xxii. (ed. Lugd., 
1706, 4to., p. 350) :— 

“ De Cana Domini...... Hodie Domnus abbas facit et 
facere debet eleemosynam generalem omnibus venienti- 
bus de media mica cum potu vini, et etiam in dicta 
eleemosyna debent dari fabs cum duobus denariis per 
illos de quibus fit mentio in usibus,”’ 

In the ‘Observances of Barnwell Priory’ (ed. 
Clark, 1897, p. 178) we find among the duties of 
the almoner 
**particiones communes elemosinarius bis uel ter in 
ebdomada facere consueuit de pisis et fabis, incipiens 
die Cinerum et continuangs usque ad festum sancte mar- 
garete uirginis.” 

I feel sure that I have seen more about the dis- 
tribution of beans to the poor on Maundy Thurs- 


day, but cannot at present find where it ie. 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Tue County or Hants (8 §, xii. 308, 331). 
—The proper legal designation is the county of 
Southampton or South Hants, in contradistinction 
to the county of Northampton or North Hants. 
Hampshire is a colloquial and comparatively 
modern term. It would, in any care, be incorrect 
to speak of the “‘ county of Hampshire,” as county 
and shire have, for most modern purposes, similar 
meanings, although there are, of course, counties 
iewhich were never shires. The cise is by no 
means unique, as the inquirer suggests; ¢x. gr., 
Shropshire is legally described as the “ county of 
Salop.” James R. Bramptr, F.S.A, 

Seafield, Weston-super- Mare. 


The county of Southampton is so named very 
properly, and distinguished from the county of 


Northampton. Such distinctions are made between 
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many villages in different counties ; it is convenient, 

although the reason may not be self-evident from 

distance, A. H. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Juvenite Autnors (8 xii. 248).—Mr. 
Macaray, 8o far as I know, is exact in the state- 
ment that, as respects the juvenile authorsbip, 
the ‘Sermons on Ruth’ have hitherto been with- 
out notice. But he has trusted too entirely to 
the writer in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
gtaphy’ for complete information as respects the 
use that has been made of the book itself, and 
the notices of it. Wood, in the ‘ Athenw Oxoni- 
enses,’ vol. ii. (1692, folio), col. 52, in his life of 
Ephraim Pagit, or Paget, son of Eusebius Pagit, 
has these remarks :— 

© One of both his names (his uncle, I think) translated 
into English ‘Sermons upon Ruth,’ Lon. 1586 in Oct., 
written originally by Lod. Lavater, but whether the said 
Ephraim Paget was educated in Oxon, I cannot justly 
say, tho’ two or more of his sirname and time occur in 
our Registers.” 

Iam only able to refer to the early folio, as I 
have not by me the elaborats edition of the 
‘Athepe’ by Dr. Bliss. There is also a brief 
notice in another work, ‘The Catalogue of our 
English Writers on the Old and New Testament, 
either in Whole or in Part, at Large or in Single 
Sermons,’ London, 1668: ‘Ruth. Ona the whole, 
Edward Topsel, octavo, 1601 ; Richard Bernard, 
quarto; Thomas Fuller, octavo, 1634; Arthur 
Jackson, quarto, 1658 ; Lodowick Lavater, octavo, 
1586.” The ‘Sermons on Ruth’ are also in the 
“ Subjects Volume” of Darling's Cyclop. Biblio- 
graph.’ Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A. 


There have been some remarkable instances of 
javenile authorship, but I do not remember a 
book produced at an earlier age than the follow- 
ing: ‘*The Vale ov Brukli. A tale bei a litel 
gerl. London: F. Pitman. 1880.” The book, 
as appears from the preface, was written by Blanche 
Goold, who was only eleven years old. It was 
revised by an unnamed friend, who may be identified 
with my good friend the late Sir Isaac Pitman, 
and is printed in the reformed spelling advocated 
by him. Wituiam E, A. Axon, 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


Mr. Macray seems to have forgotten the well- 
known instance of Cowley, who was born in 1618 
and published ‘ Poetical Blossoms’ in 1633, when 
he was a boy at Westminster School. . 

A. W. 


Tue or Traves §, xii, 266).— 
I am much obliged to Mr. Matruews for his kind 
advocacy of my subject. I had either not noticed 


or had forgotten that greengrocery is an Irish 
speciality.% Is'not}Mr. Matrnews’s distinction 
between Italian restaurant keepers and Italian- 


Swiss confectioners rather a nice one? I believe 
the bulk of both are from the Italian-Swiss canton 
Ticino. As for the Breton onion hawkers, they 
swarm in Brighton, and I have heard of them in 
Portsmouth ; indeed, one of them told me that that 
was where they and their cargo were landed. When 
was this trade inaugurated ? What are its statistics 
and details? The subject is almost worthy of a 
Blue-book, or at least of Government inquiry. 
A similar British invasion of French ports would 
certainly give rise to an Anglophobe spy-panic. 
Of what nationality are the itinerant knife-grinders? 
—the foreign ones, I mean, who wheel a peculiar 
sort of single-wheel box-barrow ; the wheel is 
made use of in grinding. 
Tuomas J. JEaKes. 


anp “ Bacatnio” (8™ §, xii. 
347).—Bacalhdo is a false form. There is no mark 
over the a. I suppose that cabbiclow is an attempt 
at pronouncing the Du. Kabeljauw, a cod-fish. 
This form has been queerly treated in the Romance 
languages. In French it is cabeliau, cabillaud ; 
but in Spanish and Portuguese it is bacallao and 
bacalhao. However, according to Diez, the form 
bakkeliau is found also in Low German ; and the 
true original form is almost as difficult to determine 
as the etymology. If, with Kluge (s. v. Kabliau), 
we can start from the Basque form baccallaoa, we 
may find a way out of the difficulty ; but Franck, 
in his ‘Datch Etymological Dictionary,’ disturbs 
our conclusion by the remark that some do not 
believe in the originality of the Basque word. 
We want the opinion of that very rare person who 
knows the etymology of Basque words. Certainly 
Larramendi, the author of the ‘ Basque Dictionary,’ 
is not the man. Watter W. Sxeart. 


‘abbiclow appears to be a corruption or mis- 
spelling of cabillaud, cabliau, 
Du. kabeljauw, a name given to the cod-fish by all 
the coast Germans since the fourteenth century. 
For the relation of this word to bacalao, see 
“Cabilliau” in the ‘ Historical English Diction- 
ary.’ J. A. H. Morray. 

Oxford. 

(This has been discussed before, under ‘ Morue : Cabil- 
laud.’ See 7% 8, iii, 48, 214, 377, 454; iv, 78, 278, 371; 
v, 13, 256.) 


‘Taz Prain (8" xii. 349).— 
This periodical was edited by C. Knight, the well- 
known author and publisher, and Edward Hawke 
Locker, Commissioner for Greenwich Hospital. It 
was completed in three volumes (1820-23). 

F, G. Hater. 


“Diaper” (8 xii, 268, 353).—If E. A. C. 
will turn to the ‘ Historical English Dictionary’ 
(which is sccessible nearly to the end of F’), he 
will learn the actual history and Oriental origin of 
diaper. As the Dictionary says, “‘ A gratuitous 
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guess that the name was perhaps derived from 
Ypres in Flanders has no etymological or his- 
torical basis”; and it is a pity to occupy the space 
of ‘N. & Q.’ with the repetition of such ignorant 
speculations, E. D. 


Mr. Pickwick at THe Seminary ror Youne 
Laptes S, xii. 185).—The mistake alluded to 
is duly chronicled in Mr. Fitzgerald’s ‘ History of 
Pickwick.’ The drollery of the idea, emphasized 
by the sandwich-bags, is probably an excuse ; jast 
as the pace of the narrative explains (and excuses) 
the pace of the horses in ‘The Three Musketeers. 
Here, however, is a ‘Pickwick’ passage which 
has never been explained—has never even been 
noticed, so far as I know :— 

“*T wonder whether Fogg’s disengaged now?’ said 
Jackson. ‘I'll see,’ said Wicks, dismounting leisurely 
from his stool. ‘What name shall I tell Mr. Fogg?’ 
* Pickwick,’ replied the illustrious subject of these 
memoirs. Mr. Jackson departed uj stairs on his errand, 
and immediately returned with a message that Mr. Fogg 
would see Mr, Pickwick in five minutes; and having 
delivered it, returned again to his desk. ‘What did he 
say his name was!’ whispered Wicks. ‘ Pickwick,’ 
replied Jackson; ‘it’s the defendsnt in Bardell and 
Pickwick.’” 

There is very obvious confusion here. Why Mr. 
Wicks, after deciding to go upstairs, did not go, 
must remain for ever in doubt. 

Grorce 

Sefton Park, Liverpool, 


Grus Srreer S. xii. 108, 212, 251).—It is 
to me incredible that the actuality of Grub Street 
should be doubted. Surely there must be deeds 
relating to property in that street still in existence. 
One such I canadduce. The town of Penrith has 
a seventeenth century benefaction founded in 1661 
by William Robinson, amounting to 55/. per 
annum for charitable, educational, and religious 
purposes, payable by the Grocers’ Company, Lon- 
don. Being desirous of ascertaining what con- 
nexion had existed between the benefactor and 
Penrith (hitherto unknown), I called at the 
Grocers’ Company’s office, and was courteously shown 
an extract from the will of William Robinson, 
relating to his Penrith benefaction, in which the 
testator says :— 

“TT, William Robinson, of the parish of St, Duustan- 
in-the-East, of London, Citizen and Grocer, &c., give 
and bequeath unto the Company of the Mystery of 
Grocers, London, whereof I am a Freeman, and to their 
successors, &c., All my Lands, Tenements, &c., situate, 
lying, and being in Grub Street, London, to and for such 
charitable uses as are hereafter mentioned,” 

Then follow directions how the benefavtion is to 
be annually disposed of at Penrith, May I add 
that, having obtained at Somerset House a copy of 
the will in its entirety, I found that William 
Robinson was a native of Penrith, and owner of 
ured therein, had numerous relatives there, all 


eneficially remembered ia his will, all of whom I 


was able to identify in the parish registers, and 
through them to trace the munificent grocer’s own 
parentage to Thomas Robinson and bis wife Mabel 
Bresbie? An Anthony Robinson who died in 
1601 was for twenty-one years steward of the 
royal manor of Penrith. The Bresbies of Penrith 
were an armorial family. G. Watson. 
18, Wordsworth Street, Penritb. 


The mention of the Westminster Grub Street 
by Mr. G. A. Browye recalls to memory the 
wrong inflicted on one’s sense of historical fitness 
by the change of the name of ‘‘ famed Vine Street,” 
which Grub Street connected with Horseferry Road, 
into Romney Street nearly thirty years ago. Rom- 
ney Row was originally the alley which formed a 
means of communication between Marsham and 
Tafton Streets. There was no reason why the 
name should have been extended to the street 
which commemorated the Vine Garden from which 
either the abbey or the Palace of Westminster was 
supplied with grapes. Very few memorials of the 
old vineyards which formerly abounded in London 
are now in existence, Vine Street, moreover, 
possessed some literary interest from having been 
the birthplace of the satirist Charles Churchill, 
Grub Street probably derived its name from a 
cutting which drained the vineyard when the river 
overflowed the Mill Bank in early times. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


There is an illustration of this famous street in 
‘The Book of Days,’ 2 vols., W. & R. Chambers, 
London and Edinburgh, 1878. At p. 223, vol. ii., 
it is remarked :— 

“ Our view is of the Fore Street entry, which has remained 
almost unchanged since the days of Steele. The street 
still preserves its original squalor. Many of the houses 
are as old as the time of Charles I. A labyrinth of 
filthy courts, packed with dirty and half-ruined old 
houses, on both sides of the way; and the whole neigh- 
bourhood is depressing to the spirits, through its hope- 
less air of poverty.” 
Henry Geratp Hors. 


Clapham, 8.W. 


Mr. G. A. Browne is correct in his statement 
that there were formerly two Grub Streets in Lon- 
don. The mention of them in Sir Joha Fielding’s 
‘ Brief Description,’ “ Alphabetical Account,” p. 34, 
London, 1776, is as follows : “Grub street, fore 
street, Cripplegate. [Ditto] Market St., West- 
minster.” Ep. Marswatt, F.S.A. 


“ Dors THE SUN PUT OUT THE Fire?” 
viii, 148, 231, 316, 355, 414; xii. 271.)—If corre- 
spondents on sunny autumn and spring mornings 
will, when the sunlight enters, instead of drawing 
down the blind, make shift to bear it for an hour, 
and will stoke the fire as they would if it were 
cold, they will either confirm the usual opinion of 
students of natare, that sunlight has no tendency 
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to extinguish combustion, or find themselves on 
the spoor of a new discovery in physics. 

Of course, if extinguishing the fire means 
making it less visible, the sun does put out the 
fire of Venus and the stars, But I remember 
when [ lived. near Primrose Hill seeing Venus 
quite distinctly with the red sun well above the 
south-eastern horiz»p, T. Witsoy. 

Har; enden, 


If this question is to be answered in the 
affirmative, how is it possible for a small fire to be 
lighted and continue burning in the full noontide 
glare of a sunny summer’s day—a thing which I 
suppose every one bas seen? I saw it only the 


other day. Honson Martrurws. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


This is popularly believed here, and there is also 
another belief, that in order to make a fire burn up 
the end of a poker inserted through the lowest 
opening of the bars creates a draught. Does this 


prevail elsewhere ? G. H. Tuompsoy. 
Aluwick, 


Shakspeare, I believe, got his expressions, “ One 
fire drives out one fire,” “‘ Even as one heat another 
heat expels,” from Ovid's ‘ Metamorphoses,’ a work 
which evidently he knew very well :— 

txevis compescuit ignibus ignes. 
Bk, ii., 1. 313. 
E, YaRDuey. 

EarTHEenware Warer-pipes (8" xii, 268). 
—A catalogue of the library, &c, of Richard 
Gough, with his life by J. Nichols, published in 
1810, may be consulted in the library of the 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus. This may 
furnish the required information. 


EverarD Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


‘Tus Carmes’ xii. 228).—Miss Mary 
Dickens was obviously in error in supposing that 
the “ chimes” in her father’s letter had reference 
to anything but his new “ Christmas Book,” though 
as a matter of fact the bells of Genoa gave occasion 
for the title. Thus in Forster's ‘ Life,’ vol. i. 
bk. iv. chap. v.:— 


**The subject for his new Christmas story be had 
chosen, but he had not found a title for it, or the 
machinery to work it with; when, at the moment of 
what seemed to be his greatest trouble, both reliefs 
came. Siting down one morning resolute for work, 
though against the grain, bis hand being out and every- 
thing inviting to idleness, such a pral of chimes arose 
from the city as he found to be ‘maddening.’ All 
Genoa lay beneath him, and up from it, with some 
sudden set of the wind, came in one fell round the clang 
and clash of all its ateeples, pouring into his ears, avain 
and again, in a tuneless, grating, discordant, jerking, 
hideous vibration that made his ideas ‘spin round and 
round till they lost themselves in a whirl of vexation and 
giddiness, and dropped down dead.’ He had never 
before so suffered, nor did he »gsin; but this was his 
description to me mext day, onl b's excuse for having 


failed in a promiee to send me his title. Only two days 
later, however, came a letter in which not a syllable was 
written but ‘ We have heard THE CHIMES at midnight, 
Master Shallow!’ and I knew he had discovered what 
he wanted.” 

Then, a little further on, “I am in regular, 
ferocious excitement with the Chimes,” &., as 
quoted by Miss Dickens. M. W. Marsuatt. 


Liverpool. 


Borrer at Wepoisc Feasts in Baitrayy (5 
S. xii. 7, 74, 237).—The following mention of butter 
occurs in the account of a wedding at (Quimper, 
capital of the department of Finistere, 

“which is to Brittany what Connaught is to Ireland— 
the last and moat remote stronghold—to which all the 
ancient usages, custome, superstitions, and peculiarities, 
characteristic of the separate people, retreat, as they are 
driven back by the advancing tide of civilization. 
Aftera long and interesting account of the dialogue 
between the two tailor plenipotentiarier, the 
singular acting at the bride’s door, and other 
quaint customs, the anthor remarks :— 

“ At the top of the principal table were the happy pair 
opposite to each other; and between them an enormous 
dish of butter, moulded into a gigantic crown, and orna- 
mented with flowers. This is invariably the most con- 
spicuous dish at a marringe feast, and is always placed 
between the married couple, It is sometimes formed 
into the shape of a man on horseback, sometimes into 
that of a church, and frequently, when it constitutes the 
prevent of a rich farmer, is so heavy as to require two 
men to carry it.”—Trollope, ‘ Summer in Brittany,’ 1840, 


p- 347. 
A. B. G. 


Oak Trees (8" S, xii. 348).—The last of the 
old oaks on the north of the Serpentine disappeared 
recently. D 


An Ocp Estate (8 xii. 25, 154, 311).— 
Neither of the replies at the last reference is quite 
satisfactory. J.S. omits to state the relationship 
between Bobus Smith and the first Lord Lyveden, 
while Mr. E. Watrorp makes a mistake in doing 
so, As a matter of fact, “ Bobue,” i. ¢., Robert 
Percy Smith, was brother of Sydoey Smith, the 
well-known wit, and was father of Robert Vernon 
Smith, the first Lord Lyveden. SILo. 


Horset S. xii, 227, 315).—I krow of an 
Essex family who are now called Osbeine, but 
whose surname two generations back was Orsborne. 
Perhaps this singular cognomen was originally 
Horset-bourne, then Horstborne. It was sltered as 
above mentioned because it sounded so prcaliar. A 
| singular reason for casting off an interesting and 
| uncommon appellation in favour of one no rarer 
than blackberries. Joux Honsony Matruews. 
Town Hall, Card: ff. 


Brown1no’s ‘Prince 
| Saviour oF Society’ (8 xii. 225, 290).—In 

his ‘Browning Cyclopedia’ Dr. Brerpow com- 
mences his analysis of the poem thus: “ The prince 
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is talking with Lais, an adventurese, in a room near 
Leicester Square.” Neither at the commencement 
nor throughout the analysis is there a single word 
to indicate that Dr. Berpor understood the poem 
as the narration of a dream in the Tuileries, and 
not of an imaginary episode in the life of the fallen 
and exiled Emperor Napoleon III, True, as Dr. 
Bervok states in his reply to my note, at p. 166 
of the ‘Cyclopedia’ there occur the words, “all 
this was in cloudland,” which Dr. Berpvor now 
wishes us to accept as sufficient proof that he had 
not mistaken the relation of a dream for the 
relation of an imaginary episode. I herewith 
present both the passage in the poem commented 
on and the passage in the comment in which the 
words quoted by Dra. Berdor occur, and leave the 
reader to judge whether they admit of the inter- 
pretation which Dr. Berpor now wishes us to 
give them :— 

One,— 
Two, three, four, five—yes, five the pendule warns ! 
Eh? Why, this wild work wanders past all bound 
And bearing! Exile, Leicester-square, the life 
I’ the old gay miserable time, rehearsed, 
Tried on again like cast clothes, still to serve 
Ata pinch, perhaps! “ Who's who?” was aptly asked, 
Since certainly Iam not 1! since when? 
Where is the bud-mouthed arbitress?) A nod 
Out-Homering Homer! St»y—there flits the clue 
I fain would fiud the end of ! Yes,—* Mcanwhile 
Use the allotted minute !"’ 

Da. Berpos’s comment is : 

“By this time poor Lais has gone to sleep (no 

wondr !). The Prince leaves off imagining what the 
historian of the Thiers-Hugo school might have written 
of the life he might have led, and the things he might 
have done. All this was cloud-land,.” 
Lais had not “ gone to sleep.” She had vanished 
with the dream of which sbe had formed a part. 
The ‘‘nod out-Homering Homer” was her nod 
into a sleep which knew nowaking. ‘ The Prince 
leaves off imagining,” &c. Could any reader of 
Dr. Bervor bave supposed that by these words 
be meant, “ The Prince now roused from sleep by 
the pendule striking 5 a.m., his dream is at an 
end, and what follows is wide-awake soliloquy ” ? 

Mr. King, as I learn from Dr, Berpor, begins 
his paper on the poem thus :— 

“The speaker, Prince Hobenstiel-Schwangau, in a 
room not far from Leicester Square, sits with a ‘ La‘s’ 
of the town, and offers to reveal himself to her as she 
drinks her tea and he smokes his ciger.” 

Unless there is eomething in the course of the 
paper to qualify the opening passage, Mr. King, 
if this discussion come under his eye, will perbaps 
acknowledge his mistake in thus treating a dream 
as a supposed actual occurrence, 

M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Fit=Foveurt (8 §, xi. 264, 375; xii, 152). — 
Artewus Ward supplied a capital example iu ‘ The 
Draft in Baldinsville,’ written soon after the com- 


mencement of the Civil War in the United States. 
There was a meeting to discuss the situation, and 


“the schoolmaster was the first orator...... He said this 
inactivity surprised him. ‘What do you expect will 
come of this kind of doin’s? Nihil fi'——’ ‘ Hooray for 


Nibil!’ | interrupted, ‘ Fellow-citizens, let 's give three 
cheers for Nihil, the man who fit!’ The echoolmaster 
turned a little red, but repeated, ‘ Vihel fit/’ ‘ Exactly,’ 
I eaid. ‘Nibil fit. He wasn’t a strategy feller.” ‘Our 
venerable friend,’ said the schoolmaster, smilin’ plea- 
santly, ‘isn't posted in Virgil.’ * No, I don’t know him, 
But if he's a able-bodied man he mu-t stand his little 
draft.’ 
Atrurp F, Roseins. 


Scorr Ansiversanies xii. 304). — 
15 Auy., 1771, not 15 Sept. as Mr. Buack states, 
was the date of Sir Walter's birth. Perbaps this 
slip may account for his failure to find it. 

W. E. B. 


Asciest Font (8 §. xii. 145).—A centaur- 
like figure such as Me, J, E. Hornican describes 
as occurring on the old font in St. Peter's Church, 
Hook Norton (Oxon), will be found twice upon 
the series of fifty misereres carved under the 
direction of Bishop Breure (av, 1224-44) in 
Exeter Cathedral. In one instance the bead of 
the creature weurs a helmet, and the arrow has 
just been discharged to the front. In the other 
it looks back, and the arrow has transfixed the 
head of a monster, who forms one of the terminating 
bosses of the actual seat. I may mention that in 
this most interesting series is the oldest known 
carved oak representation of an elephant. Cari- 
ously, the hocks of the hind legs are reversed, and 
are shown like those of a dog or horse, instead of 
being—as, of course, they really are—on the same 
plan as in the human structure. 

Harry Heme. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Tae Spur (8 xii. 205).—Mr. 
FitzEdward Hall bas published a little pamphlet 
on this, with instances from good writers for 
hundreds of years back. If Mr. YarpLey would 
like to see it, I believe I can send him a copy. 


“Tare” or “Tou” xii. 268),—The 
correct expression is ‘*’tis thou.” Worship governs 
not thee, but the relative pronoun whom understood, 
the full construction being “It is thou whom I 
worship here.” 

Prof. Earle, in his ‘ Philology of the English 
Tongue’ (third edition, § 575), speaks tolerantly, if 
not approvingly, of ‘‘ the use of the objective cuse 
in the expressions ‘it is me,’ ‘ it is him,’” ‘* bor- 
rowed from tbe French,” as baving become 
‘‘ thoroughly Englisb.” The borrowing from the 
French is an idle guess. Had he said “ Arab,” I 
could agree with him ; for ‘it’s me” is what we 


hear from the ragge lest urchin in the street. “It 
is I; be not afraid” is our New Testament phrase ; 
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and if ‘‘ it is me” is preferable English, it is a pity 
the disciples were not reported to have asked 
“Whom is it?” For the rule is the same for 
affirmative and interrogative constructions, 
F, Apams. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


"Tis thee I worship here, 
Thee should be thou, if strict grammar is to be 
followed, The analysis of the sentence in its full 
and correct form would be, “It [7. ¢., the object] that 
I worship is thou.” The copula “is” requires the 
same case after as before it. But by the omission 
of the relative “ that,” the pronoun “thee” has the 
appearance of being the object of the verb ‘‘ wor- 
ship.” Many such laxities occur even in good 
writers, We may compare with the colloquial 
solecism “it is me” or “that’s him” in ‘ The 
Jackdaw of Rheims.’ Perhaps, however, in such 
cases custom may ultimately override grammar, 
as it has already done in the phrase ‘‘ than whom.” 
C. Lawrence Foro, B.A. 


I fail to understand C. C. B.’s point. Is not thee 
quite correct, being in the objective case? The verb 
to be takes the same cise after it as before it, but 
the it before is in ‘tis is in the objective case 
governed by worship. Db. M. R. 


Fears To sresk oF (8S. xii, 
167, 258.)—In the biographical notices of Prof. 
J. K. Ingram in ‘Men of the Time’ and other 
works, his authorship of this ballad is unnoted. 
Yet among the vast majority of his own country- 
meo, his fame bangs upon this simple poem rather 
than on his lengthy list of philosophical achieve- 
ments, Happily he is still among us. 

W. A. Henperson, 

Dublin. 


Scart Soup (8 S, xii. 269).—I quote from 
two obvionsly useful works of reference. “ Scarf 
(Icel. skarfr), otherwise Scart, a local name for a 
cormorant or shag” (A. Newton, ‘ Dictionary of 


Birds,’ p. 815). ‘* Cormorant...... Scart (Lancs., 
N. of Ireland, Orkney Isles). Of. scarf (Norway).” 
Also ‘‘Shag...... Tufted skart” (C. Swainson, 


‘Provincial Names of British Birds,’ E.D.S., 
pp. 142, 143). A cormorant is not essential to 
the making of scart soup, as a shag will do. 

Wa ter W. Sxeat. 


Mr. Wattace asks if cormorant is a necessary 
ingredient in scart soup. I answer, Yes; as neces- 
sary, that is, as hare is in hare soup. A scart (from 
the Icelandic skarfr, Gaelic skarbh) is a cormorant. 
Sie Walter Scott has somewhere the phrase 
“ skirling [shrieking] like an auld skart.” 

Oswatvo Huster Brarr, 0.S.B. 

Port Augustus, N.B. 


The cormorant is in many places, both of 
England and Scotland, called the scart, so that 


when scart soup is spoken of, cormorant soup is 

meavt. In some parts of the North of Scotland 

the bird is called the scarf, though I believe that 

name applies more strictly to the shag, which is 

aleo of the pelican fawily. J. A. 
Edinburgh. 


Scart is the Scotch for the green cormorant or 
shag, Pelicanus carbo of Linnzeus, Mergus (see 
Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ sub voce). The 
reference is there given :— 

And in the calm or loune weddir is sene, 

Above the fludis hie, ane fare plane grene, 

Ane standyng place, qubar skartis with thare bekkia, 

Forgane the son gladly thaym prunzeis and bekis. 

Gawin Douglas's‘ Virgil,’ p. 131, 1. 45, 

In regard to scart soup, the following remarks 
as to the edible qualities of this bird occur in 
Bewick’s ‘ British Birds,’ vol. ii. p. 370 :— 

‘Notwithstanding the strong and offensive emelil 
emitted from the Shags and the Cormorants, some 
instances are not awanting of their having been eaten 
in this country; but before they are cooked they must 
undergo a certain sweetening process, part of which 
consi-ts in their being first skinned and drawn, and then 
wrapped up in a clean cloth, and buried for some time 
in the earth; after which they are made ready in 
various ways, though generally potted like Moor Game.” 

A. G. Rew. 


Auchterarder. 


Pore Wet.” (8 S. xii. 229).—I have never 
heard this expression in Englisb, but the exact 
equivalent in Welsh (‘‘ Pur dda, ym bur dda”) is 
in common use colloquially as an equivalent of 
**quite well.” No doubt this, like many other 
Welsh phrases, is a mere translation from the 
English of the adjoining counties. 

Jas, Pratt, Jun. 


In Ainsworth’s ‘ Saint James’s; or, the Court 
of Queen Anne,’ Angelica Hyde, hailing from 
Essex, continually uses the words “pure” and 
“purely ” in this sense. I have never met with 
the expression either in Essex or in this county, 
but I notice that it is included in Sternberg’s 
‘Dialect and Folk-lore of Northamptonshire’ and 
in Miss Baker’s ‘Glossary of Northamptonshire 
Words and Phrases.’ The latter gives the word 
‘** purely” as in itself equivalent to “well in 
health.” Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 


This expression does occur in Soffolk, but it is 
more frequent in the form of ‘‘ purely ” or “ right 
purely.” My first curacy was in that county, and 
I can well remember a mistake I made very soon 
after entering upon my work there when calling on 
an old man. Ono asking him how he was, he 
answered, “Purely, thank you, sir.” Thinking 
from his pronunciation he meant “ poorly,” I said 
I was very sorry. His dear old face was a picture. 


Seeing I had made a mistake of some kind, and 
not knowing what, I incontinently fied to my 
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rector for an explanation, and so had my first 
lesson in Suffolk talk. W. E. Layton. 
Cuddington Vicarage Surrey. 


“Pure,” in some counties of England, means 
well, good, and “purely” quite well in bealtb, 
* pure well.” Samuel Richardson (1680-1761), in 
his novel of ‘Pamela,’ published in 1740, uses 
“pnre” and “ purely” in this sense: ‘‘ Well, be 
is kinder and kinder and, thank God, purely re- 
covered.”’ An anecdote is told of a gentleman 
meeting a rustic on the road, who inquired after 
his health, and, in good nature, added, ‘‘I hope, 
sir, the ladies be all pure.” 

Everard Home Coteman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The expression is mentioned in the life of 
Howard (philanthropist). When he travelled in 
Ireland be lived on potatoes and milk and was 
pure well.” J.C, 


‘Lapy Barpara; or, THE 
(8 S. xii. 308).—-In Dryden’s ‘ Cock and the Fox,’ 
from Chaucer, it is told how the ghost of a murdered 
man appears to his friend in adream. Dryden 
does not mention the compact to appear after 
death ; but I think that this compact is in the 
original story. Dryden says :— 

An ancient author, equal with the best, 

Relates this tale of dreams amongst the rest. 
This ancient author is Cicero, and he tells the 
ghost story in a letter to his brother. I have read 
the same story elsewhere, and in some of the 
stories, if not in all, there is the compact. “The 
conversion from scepticism and the branding of 
the wrist at a touch of the spectre’s hand ” will be 
found in Sir Walter Scott’s ballad of the ‘ Eve of 
St. Johv.’ The phantom knight there impresses 
an indelible mark on the lady. In the ‘ Tartar 
Stories,’ written by M. Gueulette in the eighteenth 
century, a ghost appears to Prince Faruk in a 
dream, and touches him on the arm. The prince 
finds the mark of the burn when he awakes, 

E, YarpDiey. 


The authentic account of ‘ The Beresford Ghost’ 
is given in the October number of the Genealogical 
Magazine, from the pen of the late Right Hon. 
William Beresford, P.C., M.P. It is a minor 
detail that the Beresford name was Nicola, not 
Barbara, Mayatt, 


QvuoraTion ON THE TITLE-PAGE oF CaRLYLr’s 
‘Latrer Day Pampatets’ (8 §. xii. 227)—Oa 
p. 243 of Robert Mackay’s ‘ History of the House 
and Clan of Mackay’ (Edinburgh, Jack, 1829) 
occurs the following, which I condense for the sake 
of space 

“Ramsay called on Lord Reay, who was chief of 
the Clan Mackay, and was then (1630) on the Continent 
fighting for the King of Sweden; and Reay asked him, 
‘ What news from Court?’ and Ramsay replied, ‘ Nothing 


but abuses there,’ and so he had retired fromit. Reay 
said, ‘They should pray to God to rectify these evils.’ 
Ramsay anewered that ‘God would raise up good mea 
to defend His Church and the liberty of the people.’” 
This, of course, is no direct auswer to C. C. B.'s 
query, but it looks like the same incident, and as 
Rushworth is referred to on the same pige, perhaps 
he had better give another look. J. L. A, 
Edinburgh. 


“ Linuizo ” (8 S, x. 156, 202, 446).—I have just 
come across this word explained differently from 
the manner at the above references. My own 
experience of the use of the word tallies with that 
given by Mixes at the first reference. The 
passage quoted occurs in 

“ Arcana, | or | the principles | of the | late petitioners 
to parliament | for | relief in the matter | of | subscrip- 
tion. | In viii lettera to a friend. | By the Rev. Robert 
Robinson. | A new edition | n.d,” 

“Should any pretend to quibble at the little escapes 
of such men [i.¢, Luther, Erosmus, Sainte Aldegonde, 
and Bez}, the bulk of the world would know no more 
of it than of the anatomist’s interscapularia, and the 
rest would consiaer it as a north-country Lilly-low 
that is, a mere straw fire,” 

E. G. B. 


Ricuarp Corgcarte xi. 467).—M. M. 8. 
may like to know that there is a parisb of Colgate 
in Sussex, close to Horsham, and thus within some 


fifteen miles of his ancestral county of 


“Rerorns” S. xi, 424, 476; xii. 215, 315).— 
No explanation of this word appears to be given in 
Fairholt’s ‘Tobacco’; at least I fail to find any in 
the 1876 edition. ‘ Chambers’s Eocyclopedia’ says : 
“ Returns is so called from being prepared from 
broken and rejected pieces and siftings,” Possibly 
a more careful definition is that of Bewlay, in 
‘Tobacco Leaves,’ where, after a description of 
“shag,” mention is made of “returns” as “a 
lighter coloured and milder smoking tobacco, which 
derives its name from being formerly prepared by 
returning shag for recutting.” 
Cuas. GILLMAN. 


Salisbury. 


Joun Witxinson, Inonmaster (8""S, xii, 289) 
—The full reference desired by Q. V. will be found 
in the ‘ Hist. MSS. Commission, Fourteenth Re- 
port,’ Appendix, part iv., the manuscripts of Lord 
Kenyon, pp. 536-7. Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston, 


Brawincuam Vore (8 xii. 306, 330). — 
D.’s reply would surely have been more satisfactory 
if some proof had been offered that, as “ Brumma- 
gem was the name for sham wares...... therefore 
for bogus or sham votes.” Is there avy parallel, 
in fact, to be found to the instance furnished by 
Mr. Boswett-Stonz? The date of the handbill 
would be of special importance, for Birmingham 
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was the synonym for what would now be called 
** Radical” long before the latter term became 
applied to British politics. Macaulay, writing of 
the violence of factions on the subject of the 
Exclusion Bill in the later years of Charles II., 
observed :— 

“Opponents of the court were cilled Birminghams, 
Petitioners, and Excluasionista. Those who tcok the 
King’s side were Antibirminghams, Abborrers, an! Tan- 
tivies.”"—* History of England,’ chap. ii. 

And again :— 

“They [the manufacturers of Birmingham] had 
acquired « leas honcurable renown a¢ coiners of bad 
money. In allusion to ther spurious groats, some Tory 
wit bul fixed on demagogu:s, who bypocritically affected 
zeal against Popery, the nickname of Birminghams.”’— 
dbed., chap. iii, 

This use of the epithet is to be found in ‘ Sejanus : 
Or the Popular Favorite now in his solitude, and 
Sofferiogs '—the allusion being to Shaftesbury — 
which is of about the date 1679 or 1680, and is 
included in Nat Thompson’s ‘ Collection of Eighty- 
six Loyal Poems,’ published in London in 1685. 
This has the lines :— 

Three King toms he o're'o ke, & soon can count 

The Tories all, from Barwick, to the Mount: 

Sifts Cities, Shires, to find what each sfford; 

Calla thie Tantivy. that Protesting Lord : 

Sees what Grave Noddle's for Caballing fit, 

Ani who are Bromigens of Sense and Wit. 
It would be adding to the history of English party- 
names if the use of Birmingham in this connexion 
were further traced. Atrrep F. Rosstss. 


I should have added that Birmingham in the 
sense of sham was known to me. What I wanted 
to ascertain was when this epithet was applied to 
avote. The information might enable me to date 
approximatively the hand bill containing the phrase. 

W. G. Boswett-Srone, 


Dr. Samuel Parr, who used to be considered no 
mean authority on philological matters, at the be- 
ginning of this century always contended that the 
unde derivatur of Birmingham was Bromwycham, 
whence the transition to Brammajem is easy. He 
died at Hatton, not far from that town, in 1825. 

Jous Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘*Feer ano Fier” (8 S. x. 76, 166, 339, 
422; xi, 17, 113, 175, 235, 375; xii. 295).—I 
take it that the term “‘ firehouse’ means one con- 
taining at least one hearth and chimney—+.¢., a 
permanent dwelling-house. This seems evident 
from Con. Pripeaux's quotations at the last 
referenee., Joun Marraews, 

Town Hall, Cardiff, 


**Goparv”: Lacman” S. xii, 169, 314). 
—If, as is suggested, ‘ godard’’ may be written 
“‘godward,” would it not mean a caretaker or 
steward, a guarder of goods ? 


W. ©. B. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 

The Essayes of Michael, Lord of Montaiqne. Translated 

by John Florio. Vols, IIL, 1V., and V. (Dent & Co.) 
To a man of philosophical and meditative temperament 
no author is more delightful and more richly remu- 
nerative than Montaigne, The English reader, especially 
if he be a lover of Tulor speech, can consult him in no 
tranalstion more spirited, characteristic, and alequate 
than that of Florio, in which the thought ana, to 
some extent, language of Shakepeare seem anticipated. 
Once more, the very best way of reading Florio's Mon- 
taigne is in Messrs. Dent's series of “ Temple Classice,” 
Exactly the books are these d»inty and elegantly printed 
volumes—with their rubricated titles, their artistic 
frontispieces, and admirably serviceable notes —to be 
carried in the pocket—the waistcoat pocket, if needs 
be—and to be brought out whenever a spare half-hour 
presents itself, So much is there in a single volume to 
furnish subject for thought and meditation that ore will 
serve for « week's consumption. The modern Jaques 
will suck delight or melancholy out of one of them “as 
a weasel sucks eggs.’ We have, we hope, established 
the claim on recognition of thia eminently desirable book. 
It may be exid that the third volume gives a beautiful 
view of the Chiteau of Montaigne ; the fourth supplies 
portraits, etched by Mr. H. Crackmore, of the creators 
of the accepted text of Montaigne, Mile. de Gournay 
(after Mathéua), and of Pierre de Brach (after Thomas 
de Leu); and the fifth presents a reproduction by photo- 
gravure of the portrait of Florio contained in his ‘Queen 
Anna's New World of Words.” Mr, Waller's notes are 
short, illustrative, and admirably selected, and each 
volume has an index of words, 


The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. Vols. VI., VII, VILL. (Nimmo,) 
Tue reissue of Mr. Baring-Gould’s comprehensive work 
is now half accomplished. The volume for June and the 
two volumes for July add very largely to the noblearmy 
of martyrs, 22 June bringing with it the celebra- 
tion of the Ten Thoussnd Martyrs of Mount Ararat, 
and 10 July that of the forty-five martyrs of 
Nicopolis, The story of the first Mr. Baring-Gould 
describes as pure romance, adding that after the fable 
ia washed out it is difficult to find on it ‘‘a minute 
particle of fect.” Among those included as martyrs are 
the Jeenit Fathera in Canada, and the nineteen victims 
of the Gueux at Gorkum. Among lives to be turned to 
with interest are those of St. Raymund Lulli and St, 
Alban, with, of course, many others of greater fame. 
Lulli’a canonizatim was begun at Rome, but was, we 
are told, never completed. He is, however, venerated in 
Majorea as the patron of that island, The boy of this 
Doctor I!'uminatus is etill preserved in the cathedral at 
Palma, The portrait of St. Alban which is furnished 
shows him as one of the mo-t robust and vigorous of 
saints armed with a sufficiently formidable sword, Its 
source ia not mentioned, A very large proportion of the 
designa of the saints in the three volumes are as hereto- 
fore after Cahier. Others are from very recondite 
sources. Boniface, Archbishop of Mainz,is from the 
‘Images de Saints et Saintes issus de la Famille de 
l'Empereur Maximilien Antony of Padua —‘ The 
Miracle of the Host’—from a miniature in a fifteenth 
century MS. * Hours’ of Anne of Brittany. SS. Peter 
and Paul are from bronzes of the second or third 
century in the Christian Museum of the Vatican, One 
of St. James the Great is from the Vienna Missal, 
Portraits of St, Anne, the mother of Mary and grand- 
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mother of Christ, are by Murillo, from the Royal Gal- 
lery at Madrid, and by Masaccio in the fine-art academy 
of Florence. A curious and very grim illustration of 
the tortures inflicted at Gorkum is a fascimile of an 
engraving in ‘Theatrum Crudelitatum Hzreticorum 
nostri Temporis, Antwerp, 1557. This might be con- 
trasted with seme of the iliustratione to the *Satyre 
Menippée,’ which puts the other side of the question, 
or even with Foxe’s *‘ Book of Martyrs,” There are com- 
paratively few who can consult the huge collection of | 
the Bollandists, For general purposes the present col- | 
lection amply suffices. Mr. Baring-Gould, moreover, 
gives invariably his authorities on all mportant matters, 
and is at no small pains to separate the fabulous and the | 
impossible from the historical, There are many to whom | 
the work does not appeal, To all students of antiquity, | 


however, whatever their religious viewer, it should com- 
mend itself, while as regards beauty of execution it still 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


The Poems and Sonnets of Henry Constable. Edited by 
Jobn Gray. (Hacon & Recketts.) 

Tue “excellent conceitful sonnets” of Henry Con- 
stable won their author considerable reputation in his 
own days, and have been frequently reprinted. The 
firet edition, dated 1584 in misteke for 1594, is 80 rare 
that it is not in the famous‘ Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica,’ 
nor does Lowndes roport the sule of a copy. It was 
reprinted in facsimile in 1818, and was presented by E, 
Littledale to the members of the Roxburghe Club, ‘Some 
Spiritual Sonnets’ are included in Brydges’s ‘ Heliconia’ 
and in the ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. ix, What purports 
to be a complete edition of the poems and sonnets was 
given to the world in 1859, with a characteristic preface 
and biographical introduction by Mr. W. C, Hazlitt, In 
these various shapes the poetry has met with many 
encomiums, and forms, indeed, a portion of every Eliza- 
betban library. Not before, however, have the sonnets 
received such typographical honours as are here assigned 
them. They are now issued for the first time in their 
completeness—there are two more poems than in any 
previous edition—and with absolute luxury of text and 
decoration. The type, like that in other reprints from 
the same publishers, is antique. Thre is no title-page, 
only a colophon, The text is beautiful in execution, and 
is enriched with woodcut borders and capitals, executed 
by Mr. Charles Reckette. It has been taken by Mr. Gray 
from early editions and manuscripts, and is issued in an 
edition limited to two hundred and ten copies, There is no 
temptation to dwell upon the merits of Constable. His 
poems, both pious wnd profane, are known to all lovers of 
poetry, and he is not likely to be disturbed in his little 
niche in the Temple of Fame. He is to be congratulated, 
however, on his good fortune in appearing in « shape so 
charming as to secure for him an aftern.ath of popu- 
larity. This edition of his poems is a gem in all respecte ; 
and were its cover less pretty would be wortby of a 
morocco setting, such as the bibliophile reserves for his 
greatest treasures. 


Tue Genealogical Magazine for October kceps up to 
its usual high standard in most of its pxpers; but we 
consider it » mistake to have printed * The Beresford 
Ghost’ in a magazine of this nature. As a family cradi- 
tion it bas a certain interest apart from the main 
subject ; but it is scarcely judicious to introduce such a 
subject intoa magazine intended for the student of history 
and kindred subjects. 


Tue number of the Religuary for October is better 
than usual. All the articles are interesting, and we 
oe like that by Mr. Richard Quick upon ‘ Nor- 
wegian Wood Carvinga There is also an excellent 


paper upon‘ Bell Casting in the Seventeenth Century,’ 
by N. Heneage Legge. We would call tne especial atten- 
tion of collectors of obsolete or rapidly dying out objects 
of interest to the paper on ‘Obsolete Welsh Church 
Custome,’ which contains some very good illustrations 
of dog tongs. 


To the Nineteenth Century Prof. Mahaffy eends an 
address on ‘ Modern Education,’ first delivered at the 
Mason College, Birmingham, moved #0 to do by the 
adverse criticisms upon brief summaries of it which 
appeared in the daily preee. For ourselves, we are in 
complete agreement with the Professor es to what a 
university couree should be in its earlier stoges, and hold, 
with him, that one of the older students, ** well trained 
in the Greek of Mechylus, could appreciate *‘ HanJet’ 
more deeply and more intelligently than the modern boy 
who has read half a dozen handbooks of English litera- 
ture and passed half a doz: n examinations in that famous 
play.” Ouida is not wholly satisfied with * The Italian 
Novels of Marion Crawford,’ holding that the author is 
not strong or forcible in tragedy, is not the possessor of 
true versatility, and that he gives the Italian arietocracy 
“less charm and more backbone than they possess.” 
‘Some First Impressions,” by Sir Wemyes Reid, are 
concerning Scandinavian cajituls, and are not especially 
vivid. Mr. Laird Clowes writes on ‘The Genenlogy of 
Nelson.’ A terrible account is given by Mrs. Hogg of 
‘The Fur- Pullers of South Lonuon.’ ‘To most the very 
name is unknown as that of an occupation, Mr, Morley 
returning once more to literature, gives an admirably 
thoughiul account of Guicciardini, whom as a states- 
man he seems, with others, disposed to put higher than 
Machiavelli.—The New Review, which reaches us late, has 
articles on Renan, Saint-Simon, «nd * The Life of Tenny- 
son.’—Many literary articles of great interest appear in 
the Fortniyhtly. Best of all—quite a model in its way— 
is that by M, Gabriel Mourey entitled ‘Some Notes on 
Recent Poetry in France,’ Finer criticism and sounder 
judgment we cannot recall, and the quotations advanced 
justify all the eulogies that are passed upon the young 
French poets, A second paper of much value ia Mr, 
Harold Spender’s ‘Tennyson: a Study in Poetic Work- 
mansbip.’ It throws a bright light upon the thorough. 
nees of Tennyson’s workmanship and the closeness of his 
observation; and while, perbape, revealing little that is 
new, presents a capital idea of the poet. M. A. Filon 
gives the fourth instalment of his * Modern French 
Drama,’ and furnishes some insight into the methods of 
the French dramatic critics, notably of M. Sarcey and 
M. Lemaitre, He deals also with M, Emile Paguet, the 
successor of M. Lemaitre on the Journal des Débats " 
critic whose name—in this country, at least—is as yet 
scarcely known, and whose criticisms have not, we 
believe, been collected. Mr, Arthur Symons supplies a 
‘Note on George Meredith,’ which, appreciative as it is 
is not likely quite to sntisfy the worshipvers of that 
writer. Mr, W. H. Mallock has ‘A New Study of 
Natural Religion,’ inspired by Dr. Crozier's ‘ History of 
Intellectual Development.’ Some of Dr, Crozier’s views 
are apposed; but the criticism, as a whole, is h ghly 
favourable. —In the Pali Mall Judge O'Connor Morris 
depicts in brilliant style ‘ The Campaign of St, Vincent,’ 
. Longleat’ is described by the Rev. A. H. Malan, the letter- 
press being accompanied by some thoroughly effective 
photographs of sputs of beauty or interest. ‘St. Ives’ is 
finished in good style by Mr. Quiller Couch from Steven- 
son's notes, Under the title ‘A Builder of the Empire’ 
the Baroness Macdonald of Earnscliffe deals with the 
career of Sir John Macdonald, of whom a good portrait 
is supplied, ‘The Home of the Penguins’ gives some 
marvellous pictures of troops of these birds. The illus- 
trations to the ‘Window at the Lion’ are excellent.— 
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Though still good, the contents of the Cornhill are not 


up tu the high-water mark obtained in the opening | 


number under the new directorship. ‘Pages trom a 
Private Diary,’ «lways uncertain, are now thppant and 
trivial. 
Verses just good enough tor domestic perusal, ‘The 
Huworvus Side of Clerical Life’ telis many good stories. 
Mr, A. P. Graves gives come memories of ‘Tenuyson in 
Ireland,” Col. Vivoart concludes his thrilling narrative 
of excapes from ‘The Sepoy Revolt at Deihi,’ and Mr. 
Henry Harries has an account of * The Great Storm of 
1703. —The verse in the Ceatury includes some comic 
*Lines to a Port ait, by Bret Harve, furnishing an 
agreeable surprise, and the earlier of two instalments of 
the ‘Rubaiyat of Doc Sifors,’ a characteristic poem by 
Mr. James Whitcomb Kiley, the Hoozier poet, who is 
now beginning to be known in England. Much attention 
is likely to be attracted to ‘ Audrée’s Flight into the 
Unknown,’ consisting of photographs and impressions by 
an eye-witness. ‘The Last Days of Louis AVI, and 
Marie Antoincetie ’ telle again with some power the story 
of their foul treatment ond tragic death, Mr. Charics 
Lowe supplies a splendid record of heroism in * The 
Swry of Chitral.’ ‘strange Creatures of the Past’ 
conveys the idea that sume of our monkich architects 
and ve-igners must have been familiar with pictures of 
Dinosaurs and other monsters, Some fine portraits of 
Mrs. Caweron’s are reproduced,—Scridner's ia, in the 
Opening pages, sgricultural; ‘ The Business of a Wheat 
Farm,’ « protusely illustrated article, beimg followed by 
the fourth part of ‘The Workers, which deals with 
“The Farm Hand.” *‘ The Country Church in America’ 
establisies the fact that America has ecclesiastical build- 
ings in which antiquaries may feel interest. A thought- 
fui paper on ‘ Sainte-Beuve’ is by Mr, George McLean 
Harper. * Unusual Uses of Photography’ may be studieu 
with much gratification, Some of the night photographe 
are admirably striking and effective.—* fue Diary ot a 
Privace Soldicr in the Peninsular War,’ edited by Licut.- 
Col, Willoughby Verner, appears in Macmilian’s. Itisa 
deeply interesting and very suggestive uocument. Prof, 

say, to whose recent paper on * lbe Childhood of 
Horace’ we drew attention, finds a no less appetising 
sutject in ‘The Mecting of Horace and Virgil.’ ‘The 
Muruer of the Duke of Gandia’ is a good hieturical study, 
*A New Academy’ gives full account of the Academy 
of ten members tuunded by Kdmond de Goncourt, 
the number of which, it appears, is not yet compiete.— 
Temple Lar is largely occupied with fiction, much of it 
reauable. ‘ Sir Walter 8 Garden’ is the garden of Raleigh, 
not, as is apt to be thought, that of Scott. * Governor 
aud Mrs, ‘Thickoesse ' and their travels furnish pages of 
literary avd biographical interest, The same may be 
said of ‘Jane Aueten’s Husband,’ One would scarcely 
expect to find under such title an account of the puet 
Crabbe. * Among the Boers’ and ‘ Oa the Edge of tne 
Jungle’ may both be read with interest. —To the 
Gentleman's Mr. J, W. Fiyna contributes a useful essay 
on * Exvglish Sweetmeats,’ containing much curious 
and out-of-the-way infurmation, Mr. Charles Fisher 
has a sound article on *‘ Matthew Arnold as een through 
wie Letters,” ‘Tom of Teun Thousand,’ by Mr. G. Le 
Grye Norgate, gives @ lively presentation of Tom Thynne, 
who wus livelied by Rochester and painted by Lely and 
Kneiller, and whose adveutures ate sufficientiy curious, 
* Forgotten Sites of the Scaffuld is a pleasing coniri- 
bution to antiquarian knowleuge of London.—A popular 
aud on interestiug account of ‘ The Coildavod aud Girl- 
hood of the Queen of the Netherlands’ appears in the 
English Illustrated, Sowething more is said concern- 
ing the fiist Napoleon under the title ‘The Great Adven- 
turer, A beautiful picture of Queen Isolt of Ireland is 


consp'cuous among many pretty illustrations, There 
are some capital photographs of donkeys.—In Long- 


| man’s Mr. Lang, besides supplying, ae usual, the ‘ At the 


Toey give undesirable publicity, moreover, to | 


Sign of the Ship’ writes sgreeably and wisely on the 
recently published biography of Tennyson, ‘A Nile 
Flight in March, 1897" is to be commended.—For the 
first time Chapman's Magezine includes, in addition to 
fiction, an article on current topics. This is contributed 
by Mr. Lang, who deals with ‘The Bookselling Ques 
tion.’ Mr, Lang holds that the public does not read— 
which in a sense is true—and asserts that “ far more 
money, iu proportion, was spent on books between 1800 
and 1830 than to-day.” 


CasskLL’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Part L., completes another volume and ends at Soham. 
Among its illustrations are views of Shoreham, Shottery 
(with Anue Hathaway's cottage), Shrewsbury, Sidmouth, 
Silchester, Skiddaw, Skipton, Sligo, and Suowdon, 


Wirn extreme regret we hear from a Norfolk con- 
tributor of the death, on 25 October, at his residence, 
the Paddocks, Palgrave, Suffoik, of our esteemed con- 
tributor Mr. F. C. Birkbeck Terry, M.A. The letier 
containing the melancholy news is marked “ Private,” 
go we cannot give the name of the writer, who speake, 
however, justly, of Mr, Terry as a sound echolar, ever 
re.dy to impart information from wide stores of know- 
ledge of English literature. Many of our readers are 
in w position to bear testimony to the truth of this 
statewent, We are without biographical particulars, 
which some contributor may be able to supply, and 
bave to content ourselves with a grateful tribute to the 
value of his coutributions to our columns and to the 
admirable tone of feeling theee always displayed. Mr. 
Terry began, practically, to write in the Sixth Serice, 
tince when hie name has been pleasantly and profitably 
nepicuous, 


We spoke in a recent review of Mr. Wheatley’s latest 
book of the author as Secretary to the Society of Arte, 
and sre requested by him to change that description 
into Assistaut Secretary, the Secretary being Sir Henry 
Trueman Wood. 


BHotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 


On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

W& cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on # separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


C, A, Warp (“ Death of Maria of Portugal”).—We 
are unable to decide between the varying statements, 
but will insert your query if you wish. 

CoxnigrNpuM.—P, 341, col. 1, penultimate line, for 
Chaucer” read Chaucier. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher"—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


MADE FOR EACH OTHER. 
By GERTRUDE WARDEN, 


Author of ‘ Five Old Maids,’ ‘Her Fairy Prince,’ ‘The Murder on the Moors,’ ‘ Nobody’s Widow,’ 
‘ The Sentimental Sex,’ ‘ The Wooing of a Fairy,’ &c. 


Chapters XII, to XXI. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


An UNKNOWN QUANTITY. | THAT ASTONISHING Hat. 

A ROMANCE of the ROAD: Today. = | The BUILDING of the HOUSE, 
CHRISTAL, 

COMRADES: a Story in Platonies, 
FOR the LOVE HE BORE HER. | The MUMMY of MENASTRIS. 


ONE WOMAN’S WAY. TIME’'S WHIRLIGIG. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
DISCONTENT. NAPOLEON AMONG the TOMBS, 
DOWN the DOURO. «NINE TAILORS MAKE a MAN.” 
ENGLISH PLACE RHYMES. | PASSERS-BY. 
FACTS ABOUT YOUR BODY. | ono. 
FASHIONS. | PRIVATELY PRINTED. 
FOSCUR, the MISER. The ART of LETTER-WRITING. 


GARDENING oc TIO} 
The FAMILY DOCTOR: Winter Cough. 


WOMEN. 
HOLIDAYS, The MANNERS of MEN, 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The MERCANTILE MONKS of MORDEN. 
HOW READY-MADE CLOTHING is MADE, | The QUEEN of the BLUE-STOCKINGS. 
IN RHINELAND. The TABLE: Fall Fruits, 


MATELASSE CLOTH EMBROIDERY. VIOLIN NOTES. 
MEMORABLE SAYINGS, | WHITTIER at HOME, 


LONDON: 12, 8T, BRIDE STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS, EC, 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


PRINTED AT THE CHISWICK PRESS, Demy Svo. I2s. net 
The CANON. By a Symbolist. An Exposition of the Pagan Mystery perpe- 
trated in the Cabalaas the Rule of allthe Arts. With a Preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Consisting of nearly 400 pages 
With numerous Illustrations 


IDYLLS of SPAIN: Varnished Pictures of Travel in the Peninsula, By 


ROWLAND THIRLMERE. Crown Svo 4+. 6d net 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Crown *vo 6d. net 


The UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURIST, and other Essays. By E, H. Lacon 


WATSON. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net (Second Edition 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. ANovel, By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SELECTED LYRICS from the WORKS of the HON, RODEN NOEL. With 


a Riographical and Critical Essay by PERCY ADDLESHAW. With? Portraits. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net 


MY SEA, and other Poems. By Hon. Roden Noel. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 
GESTA TYPOGRAPHICA: a Collection of Printers’ Sayings and Doings, By 


JACORL Feap. sv 

IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson, Crown 8vo. 5s, net, 

BAD LADY BETTY: a Drama in Three Acts. By W. D. Scull, Post 8vo, 
le net 


TWO ESSAYS upon MATTHEW ARNOLD. With his Letters to the Author. 


Ry ARTHUR GALTON. Feap Svo. net 
Reprinted from the Hobby Horse 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, and KINGS. The later Georges to Queen 


Victoria. By DONALD MITCHELL, LL.D IK MARVEL Thick crown Svo. 4s. Gd net 


A WEST SUSSEX GARLAND. By W. J. Ibbett (“Antzus”). Feap. 4to, 


2s Od net 
*,* Printed at the Chiswick Press. Only Fifty for Sale 


NEPENTHE: a Poem in Two Cantos, By George Darley. With an Introduc- 


tion by R.A. STREATFEILD. Feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. net 


The POETRY of TENNYSON, By Henry Van Dyke. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. 


Crown Svo Se Gd net 
The additions consist of a Portrait, lwo Chapters, and the Bibliography expanded. The Laureate himself gave valuable aid in correcting 
Various details 
Mr hlkin Mathews publishes a new edition, revised and enlarged, of that excellent work, ‘The Poetry of Tennyson,’ by Henry Van Dyke 
Phe additions are considerable It isextremely interesting to go over the bibliographical notes to see the contemptuous or, at best, contemptu- 
ously patronizing tone of the reviewers in the early thirties gradually turning to civility, to a loud chorus of praise 
Me 
Considered as an aid to the study of the Laureate. this labour of love merits warm commendation. Its grouping of the poems. its biblio- 
graphy and chronology, its catalogue of Kiblical allusion and quotations, are each and all substantial accessories to the knowledge of the author 
ym. KRichano in the Illustrated London 


SPANISH ARMADA: a Letter written on October 4, 1589, by Captain 


Cuellar of the Spanish Armada to H M. King Phillip II , recounting his Misadventures in Ireland and elsewhere after the Wreck of his 
Ship ‘Transiated, with Notes, by HENKY 1) SEUGWICK. Finely printed on deckle edged Paper, fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 


The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. Ry W.C. HAZLIIT. Crown Svo. 6s. net Secund Edition 
DANTE: Six Sermons, By P. H. Wicksteed, Crown 8vo. Qs. net. (rower 
DANTE and HIS EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. By Edward Moore,D.D. Crown 


Svo. 3s. 6d. net 
*.” Transferred to present Publisher 


PASTOR SANG. A Drama from the Norwegian of B, Bjornson. With 
Frontispiece by AURREY BEARDSLEY. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
*,.* Transferred to present Publisher 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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